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Connecticut Candidate— 
Presenting Clare Boothe Luce, Who Brings a 
New Face and Distinctive Mind to National 
Politics. ; 
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‘‘Faith Unshaken’’— 


A Guest Editorial by J. C. 
Penney, “The Man with a 
Thousand Partners.” ' 
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Peace Work— 


General Electric Sets Pace 

Planning For Future While ’ 
Busy at War Manufacture. 
[PAGE THREE] 
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Under The Dome— 


Our Weekly Washington Let- | 
ter Brings Concise Comment | 
on the Trend of Events in 
Washington. 


[PAGE TWO] 






[Clare Boothe Luce, Republican Candidate 
for Congress from Connecticut's Fourth L ci 

(2) District. Page 8] | 
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OIL FOR CHILDREN: Children warm the 
heart--and also the home. Families 
with children under four years to re- 
ceive extra fuel oil ration--125 gal- 
lons in Zone A A (aap EERO) to 50 
gallons in Zone D xtra allowance 
alsofor homes with sickness or elderly 


people, but doctor's certificate will 
be required to prove the needs. 


SCRAP PILES: Don't worry if community 
scrap stays in piles for some time. So 
long as government knows where and how 
much it is, it can handle flow to war 


plants. Big reserves mean steady pro- 
duction. Keep your scrap pile high. 


MORE PIRATING: Wage freezing will ac- 
centuate manpower problem: pirating 
of workers to higher pay jobs becomes 
easier. Look for more frozen jobs to 
meet frozen wages. Manpower problem 
becomes most serious issue facing Ad- 
ministration. Look for action soon. 





ROAD BUILDING: Post-war super highway 
plans confirm belief that automobile 
business will operate for years in 
high gear, once peace comes. 


JUST FEARS: Fear of destructive impact 
of tax bill upon business greatly eased 
at expert handling of bill in Senate. 





"RATION-BANKING": Within few weeks 
OPA will test "ration-banking” plan in 
18 banks in Albany-Schenectady-Troy, 
N. Y., area. Ration paper and credits 
covering gasoline and sugar will be 
handled on checking account basis, 
saving clerical work at rationing 
boards. All who handle sugar and gas, 


‘ except individual consumers and gas 


retailers, will take part in program, 


MANILA ROPE: 57,000 dealers selling 
Manila rope will get forms to report 
inventories of rope or cable 3/16th 
inch or more thick and 200 feet or more 
long. Metals Reserve Corp. will buy at 
10 per cent over net market price at 
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PATHFINDER 


UNDER THE DOME 
—Pathfinder's Oun Weekly Washington Letter 





If owners don't in- 
"willingness" to sell, stc 


time of purchase. 
dicate 


"will probably" be requisitioned. 


CANNING: "Store, can or ary your sur- 
plus fruits and vegetables", warns 
Agriculture Dept. and OPA. Armed serv- 
ices, Lend-Lease, will take bulk 


commercial pack; you mu get what's le: am 


NEW ELITE: War workers, farmers, 
"new elite” among civilians, auto ra- 
tioning records show. In August 50. 
transportation to war tee ics. 
15.91 per cent for moving farm produce 
and supplies. 


POST-WAR PROBLEM: How to hold down con- 
sumer splurge until industry is geared 
for peace. Robert Nathan, Donald Nel- 
son's tough young Planning Committee 
chief, sayss "through taxation and in- 
duced or forced savings and ration- 
ing." Taxes won't end with war's end, 


PREDICTIONS: Innermost circles of 
Democratic House leadership expect 
loss of 15 seats. Republicans more op- 
timistic, predict GOP will gain 55 
seats. Fifty-two added seats neces- 
sary for Republican majority. 


PLAIN TALK: The utter seriousness 
war predicament will shortly be 
brought to public attention minus 
Sugar coating. Manpower objectives 
especially will be clarified. Credit 
this as one benefit of President 
Roosevelt's trip. 





RAILROADS: Eastman thinks management 
doing good job with railroads. vie is 
may submarine labor's prospectiv 


paign for government operation. 


SMALL STORES: Small stores with smart 
owners have best survival chance in 
war. Reasons quick footwork can join 
quick headwork to meet changing con- 
ditions, stocks and customers. 





PATHFINDER PRESENTS HEREWITH AN ANALYSIS OF THE TREND OF EVENTS FROM WASHINGTON 
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INDUSTRY LOOKS AHEAD 


Pattern for Peace Work Is Outlined by G. E. 


OLUMES have been written about 
\ the part U. S. industry is taking 
ichieve and speed the Allied victory, 
int pages about its plans for the peace 
follow. Bitter experience has taught 
that certain peacetime ideals and stand- 
rds which we are fighting to preserve 
in be lost after the war is won. Today 
e sword and spear manufacturers are 
planning their return to the plow- 
» and pruning hook business that 
the mistakes of the last post-war period 
ll not be made again. 
Some idea of the earnestness with 
ich home-fronters are planning for 
ce while working at war may be 
ed by examining in detail the plans 
. single concern. For this particular 
one of the nation’s largest (one 
e world’s largest, for that matter) 
ifacturers was chosen, the General 
tric Company, whose president, 
ules E. Wilson, only recently resign- 
his company post to take full charge 
uw production in Donald Nelson’s 
PB. Just prior to his full-time en- 
nt in Washington’s ranks, Pro- 
cer Wilson epitomized the thought 
iny another foresighted U. S. in- 
trialist on this score. 
Despite the demands of the war 
rogram,” he said, “there is today a 
ng conviction among the leaders 
business and government that plan- 
g for the peace is not only possible 
lesirable, but that it is imperative. 
primary job, of course, is to win 
var and win it completely. But to 
y thinking person it must be obvious 
t the terrific forces unleashed by the 
t program underline and accent the 
nt necessity for facing the prob- 
if peace some time in advance of 
tory. To spend some of our time and 
ergy and talent in planning the post- 
world is not an unpatriotic shirk- 
¢ of the job in hand, but a logical and 
portant decision.” 
Early in 1941 the General Electric 
created a Special Planning Com- 
ttee with a threefold job: 1. To de- 
nine the conditions that will prob- 





ably exist at the end of the war. 
2. To determine the steps industry must 
take to establish a balanced economy 
under those conditions. 3. To determine 
the part G. E. should play in helping 
to establish and maintain this econ- 
omy. The goal: After the war, ours 
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year that victory is achieved, while 
two years is thought necessary for the 
economic system to reach steady peace- 
time conditions. (This should not be 
taken to mean, however, that two years 
will be required to re-convert facilities.) 

How did the committee arrive at 
these figures and what do they mean? 

In the first place, the figures are based 
on the population, living standards, 
legal hours of work and the price levels 
prevailing in 1940. 





G. E.’s 75-mm Pack Howitzers Point Toward War, Its Thoughts Toward Peace 


must be an economy of plenty, with 
full employment, a high standard of 
living and international collaboration. 
In working toward this goal, the com- 
mittee delved deep into the economic 
history of the United States, and from 
this it drew several conclusions. In 
order to establish and maintain a bal- 
anced economy, there should be in the 
United States, after the war, gainful 
employment for 57,000,000 nec and 
a production of goods and services to 
the value of $135,000,000,000. The 
year of the balanced economy is termed 


“Vv plus 2.” The “V” stands for the 


In 1940, the United States’ gross 
national output (which is about the 
same thing as gross national income) was 
$82,200,000,000. Of this total, rough- 
ly 55 billions of dollars were produced 
in the form of food, clothing, rent and 
articles required in household opera- 
tion; and an additional 8 billions were 
produced in the form of consumers’ dur- 
able goods, principally automobiles, fur- 
niture and electric appliances. The 
remainder was divided more or less 
evenly between spending for national 
security, for industrial equipment and 
inventories, and for construction. All 
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these goods and services were produced 
by 47 million people working an aver- 
age of 39 hours a week. 

In 1943, the committee figures, the 
picture will undergo a drastic change. 
Gross national output will total about 
115 billions of dollars, produced by 61 
million people working somewhat long- 
er hours. 

But what happens to the individual 
items? The standard of living must, 
of necessity, fall. In other words, only 
48 billions of dollars will be produced 
in the form of food, clothing, rent, etc., 
while 61 billions will be produced in 
the form of war materials. The re- 
maining 6 billions represent production 
of consumers’ durable goods, construc- 
tion and industrial equipment. 

Naturally, in the year “V plus 2” we 
cannot maintain this production. The 
millions of men and women who don't 
ordinarily work in industry will be re- 
turning to their homes. So, harking 
back to the World War for its facts, the 
planning committee figured that in “V 
plus 2” we should employ 57 million 
people. Translating this amount of 
employment into the physical output 
produced by a 40-hour week, and tak- 
ing into account anticipated improve- 
ments in productive efficiency, the na- 
tion should therefore have as its objec- 
tive a gross national output of 135 bil- 
lions of dollars. 

It’s a breath-taking figure. But it 
represents the abundant life we all de- 
sire and seek. For of that amount, 64 
billions will be produced in the form of 
food, clothing, etc. Thirteen billions 
will be produced in the form of consum- 
ers’ durable goods. And six billions will 
be produced in the form of new homes 
and public works, such as highways, 
sewage treatment plants, etc. 

That the nation can and will support 
such an economy is not doubted by the 
members of this committee. They plan, 
in fact, that their company wilh carry 
much of the burden in attaining this 
goal. And they are experienced plan- 
ners. 

It was this same fourteen-member 
Special Planning Committee which 
undertook the conversion of General 
Electric Co. from peacetime to war 
production. Some measure of its suc- 
cess is indicated by figures in the com- 
pany’s annual re port “for 1941—figures 

alre: dy far out of date. In that year 
over a billion dollars of new business 
was booked. Output of products estab- 
lished new records. Some $23,000,000 
was spent for buildings, equipment, etc., 
required specifically for war production. 
More than 34,000 new employe es were 
added, bringing the total payroll at the 
end of the year to 122,840. War pro- 
duction dep: urtments were operated on 
a multiple-shift basis throughout the 
year, with 24-hour days and 7-d: Ly 
weeks. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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President: Warns Murderers 

Lashing.out again at the Germans 
guilty of mass executions in conquered 
countries, which, he said, have contin- 
ued since he issued a warning in Au- 
gust, President Roosevelt disclosed that 
a commission is being set up by the 
United Nations to gather testimony for 
post-war trials. 

Disclaiming any intention to resort 
to mass reprisals, and expressing the 


opinion that the guilty were relatively 





by 
Acme 
Byrnes Became “Deputy President” 
few, the President served this notice: 
“It is our intention that just and sure 
punishment shall be meted out to the 
ringleaderes responsible for the organ- 
ized murder of thousands of innocent 
persons and the commission of atroci- 
ties which have violated every tenet of 
the Christian faith.” British officials at 
London stated that the suggestion for 
the evidence-gathering commission had 
been made there, and it was hinted that 
it would concern itself with guilty per- 
sons of the highest rank. 

President Roosevelt showed some 
signs of impatience with his “special 
emissary,” Wendell Willkie, who made 
the front pages of the world while at 
Moscow, and again at Chungking. His 
urging a second front to aid Russia 
had repercussions in the British parlia 
ment, where Prime Minister Churchill 
squelched debate on the subject. The 
President remarked that dispatches 
quoting Mr. Willkie were “purel; iy specu- 
lative.” In China he stirred ‘great popu- 
lar enthusiasm when he called for a 
general offensive by the Allies; made a 
plea for the extension of the Atlantic 
Charter to the people of Asia, and de- 
manded for Russia and China an equit- 
able share in American arms wa. 68 


tion. Upon hearing that he wa: c 
criticized for talking too much Mr. 
kie said he was speaking for hi 
only, and would say what he pl. 

Other developments in the | 
dent’s week included the followin: 

@ The State Department announce 
that the United States, Great B 
and Russia had signed a new prot 
providing for continued and incr 
military aid to Russia. 

g A White House week-end 
out of the ordinary was Brig. Gen 
Knox, head of the British Auxiliar\ 
ritorial Service, which, numbering 
000, is said to be the largest org: 
tion of uniformed women in the 

q The President, upon annow 
an early “fireside chat,” the fifth 
Pearl Harbor, said he might speak 
half-dozen or more topics, but the 
eral guess was that inflation woul 
his main theme, with references 
round-the-Nation trip. 

@ The President eased the sti 
the Democratic party in New Y: 
announcing that he would vote f 
Jim Farley -sponsored candidat 
Governor, John J. Bennett. At the 
time he urged all voters throughout 
country to register and vote on Ni 


ber 3. 


Byrnes the Economic Czar 

As the President occupies the 
wing of the White House a man wh« 
been dubbed “deputy President,” 
whose official title is Director of | 
nomic Stabilization, has set up offic 
the east wing. This is ex-Justic: 
former Senator James F. Byrnes 
South Carolina, whom the Presiden 
called “one of the foremost authori! 
on government administration in 
United States,” and whom he a: 
with the “largest grant of _— rs 
given an individual in the U. S. 
the President,” according to on 
thority. Mr Byrnes has a 14-man S‘ 
lization Board, consisting of eight } 
of Government Departments and 
cies, and two representatives ea 
labor, man igeme nt and farmers. I! 
been called “the war cabinet or 
home front.” 

The wide powers of Director B 
were conferred by the anti-inflati: 
and by the President’s executive 
based on it, which authorized him 
the approval of the President, to “f 
late and develop a comprehensiv: 
tional policy relating to the cont 
civilian purchasing power, prices. 
wages, salaries, profits, rationing 
sidies and all related matters.” 
there is this significant addition: “the 
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director shall have power to issue direc- 
tives on policy to the Federal depart- 
ments and agencies concerned.” 
Prompt actions followed. The Price 
\dministrator (a member of the 14-man 
ard) clapped emergency 60-day price 
ilings on virtually all exempt food 
ns, omitting only a few of seasonal 
wracter. Rent control was extended 
the whole country and all rents rolled 
ick to their March 1 levels. Wage 
tes were stopped at the Sept. 15 level, 
less decided otherwise by the War 
Labor Board, and all salaries of $5,000 
more were frozen, until the Director 
therwise determines. The Director 
is also empowered to put a limit of 
$25,000 on all salaries, after taxes, and 
ith due allowance for the payment of 
insurance premiums, fixed obliga- 
ns,” ete. It was the President’s re- 
ited recommendation which Congress 
vel accepted, and which now presents 
very serious problem of enforcement 
en in the case of the President’s 
5,000 salary. Big incomes from in- 
tments would not be affected. 
Mr. Byrnes while setting up his work- 
‘ force in the White House wing as 
as possible called on the public to 
ite in waging all-out war against any 
rther increase in the cost of living of 
American people.” General ap- 
il of the selection of Mr. Byrnes 
expressed in Congress and else- 
re. He was specially praised for 
tact, his honesty, his knack of win- 
: friends and confidence among all 
tical divisions—and for his proved 
utive ability. 
[his means very definitely,” said 
e Administrator Leon Henderson, 
t we won't have any runaway infla- 
Senator Brown of Michigan, co- 
r of the anti-inflation act, calcu- 
| that prices would be prevented 
rising more than from three to five 
cent in the-next 12 months. The 
ntry has taken a long step toward 
| war-time economy. 


BS 
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How Scrap Metal Helps 
\lany a man has wondered why scrap 
important in the steel mills; why 
don’t go ahead with iron ore and 
ke all the steel needed. It is true 
steel can be made from pig iron 
ie, which is the result of smelting 
ore, usually containing 50 per cent 
ron. But a mixture of scrap, which 
teel already, and pig iron, not only 
rtens the process but saves mate- 
like coal and limestone, and gives 
etter product as it is refined in an 
i-hearth furnace. Without scrap, 
lace capacity would have to be in- 
sed by one-half, much more ore pro- 
‘1 and moved and another half- 
nm dollar investment needed to get 
same amount of steel. 
here are 100 open-hearth furnaces 
‘eed at the rate of 100 tons of scrap 





“Idle Scrap Metal Is Dead” 


per day. To keep the mills going 17,- 
000,000 tons are necessary. There is 
not much over two weeks’ supply on 
hand, and the mills are running 5,000,- 
000 short of capacity. The 20,000 auto 
graveyards of the country furnish about 
30 per cent of the scrap collected. One 
car yields, on the average, 1,500 pounds 
of iron and steel; 30 pounds of copper; 
six pounds of aluminum, and 50 pounds 
of reclaimable rubber—after valuable 
parts have been saved for replacements. 

“Idle scrap metal is dead,” said Gen. 
Somervell. “It must be made to live, 
and save lives—on the battlefield.” 


BR 
Labor: Still Unsettled 


Under the President’s executive order, 
based on the new price-control law, 
there can be no increase or decrease of 
wages without the approval of the War 
Labor Board. The Board may not ap- 
prove of any increase over wage rates 
prevailing Sept. 15, 1942, except to cor- 
rect mali idjustments, inequalities or 
gross inequities, and it was directed to 
draw up general regulations for such 
exemptions. 

One official said the Board might find 
it necessary to actually decrease wages 
in some instances—as in certain ship- 
building and aircraft production areas 
which have drawn workers away from 
other plants by higher pay. The new 
powers and authority of the Board 
brought a flood of inquiries from both 
workers and operators, but Chairman 
Davis begged all applicants to wait a 
couple of weeks until new rules and 
regulations could be drafted. There was 
greater confusion over the question of 
salaries—pay by regular periods instead 
of by the hour. The executive order 
froze salaries over $5,000 a year and 
put them under the jurisdiction of the 
Director of Economic Stabilization. But 
some Board members argued they had 
general authority to control salaries be- 
low $5,000, and that it might be neces- 
sary to prevent higher wages from 
being called “salaries.” 
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great Labor conventions, the 
AFL at Toronto, Canada, and the 
United Mine Workers at Cincinnati, 
stressed cooperation in the war, loyalty 
to the Administration and magnitude 
of production. Closer harmony between 
the AFL and the CIO was indicated by 
the announcement that Presidents Green 
and Murray would make a joint tour of 
the Pacific Coast in the interest of labor 
peace. Mr. Green told his convention 
that some units of the rival body had 
“come back home to the house of labor” 
and that others were expected. Some 
thought he had reference to Lewis's 
Miners, who quit the CIO. 

But both conventions voiced opposi- 
tion to Administration measures that 
affected them directly. Mr. Lewis frank- 
ly announced that higher wages, up to 
$2a day, was the U MW’s main concern, 
to meet higher living costs since the $7 
a day rate was established. 

Organized labor in general, as rep- 
resented on the War M: anpower Com- 
mission, announced “unalterable” oppo- 
sition to that agency’s proposed compul- 
sory manpower legislation and urged 
continuation of the “voluntary method” 
of coping with the problem. 


Two 


=| 


Congress: Billions, Please 

The Senate got down to earnest work 
in preparing a due bill for the public, 
calling for a further payment of $7,900,- 
000,000, as calculated by the Finance 
Committee. It raises a Federal tax of 
$26,000,000,000 a year. But Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau said the 
bill would fall short of seven billions; 
that the Treasury will need to collect at 
least 30 billions a year, and that a re- 
quest for an additional six billions will 
be handed Congress as soon as the 
present bill is passed. 

Chairman George explained and de- 
fended the levies, which, when added 
to some 10 billion dollars of state and 
local taxes, he said, would amount to 
some $36,500,000,000, or about a third 
of the national income. He estimated 
that the present bill raises the tax on 
corporations up to $10,790,000,000, and 
on individuals to $11,264,000,000, a 
fair division. Prompt attempts on the 
floor to carry out the labor union de- 
mands to soak the corporations harder 
and to let up on the low-income group 
were easily defeated. 

It was generally recognized that the 
so-called “victory tax,” a five per cent 
levy on gross incomes of $624 or more, 
to be collected at the source, and pro- 
viding for a post-war refund of 25 per 
cent to single persons and 40 per cent 
to heads of families, would encounter 
the main opposition. The Treasury it- 
self objected to it, ever since it dis- 
placed Mr. Morgenthau’s proposed 
“spending tax.” Chairman George said 
if Congress preferred a sales tax to the 
victory tax he would not object. 
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WAR FRONTS 





Stalingrad: Turn? 

People hardly dared say it, but the 
whisper ran around the world. The 
Russians may turn the Germans from 
the very streets of Stalingrad, as they 
turned them from the gates of Moscow. 
German advances in Stalingrad were 
almost house-to-house. Rus- 
sian communiques  con- 
stantly told stories of 12 
German tanks piercing a 
street, or workers’ section— 
and of 11 tanks destroyed. 
In the Stalingrad battle the 
Germans were said to be 
losing 25,000 dead a week. 

And on the northwest, 
Marshal Timoshenko’s re- 
lief army crunched steadily 
forward. Blasting their way 
into little groups of build- 
ings (see cut), through Ger- 
man trenches and_ tanks 
sunk in the ground to be 
used as pillboxes, Timo- 
shenko’s army was even re- 
ported in London to have 
reached the Don. If so, it 
could swing south to pinch 
off the Nazis as Stalingrad. 

Hurry. “The Germans hurry,” said 
Izvestia, Soviet government newspaper. 
“They see time passing. They fear de- 
lay. They are fiercely rushing forward.” 


Well might the Nazis throw men 
lavishly into the battle for Stalingrad. 
An army their size cannot bivouac in 
the fields all winter. It requires cities. 
And if it does not have Stalingrad, it 
may have to fall back as far as Kharkov. 

“Little Effective.” Cooperation be- 
tween Russia and her allies has not 
been close. The Russians keep their 
front lines private from foreign military 
observers. The U. S. in particular has 
lagged behind in supplies promised 
Russia. The 1942 second front has not 
yet been opened. These things were 
highlighted in a blunt statement made 
by Stalin in answer to written questions 
by Henry Cassidy of Associated Press. 

Stalin said a second front holds a 
place “of first-rate importance” in Rus- 
sian estimates. He declared: “As com- 
pared with the aid which the Soviet 
Union is giving to the Allies by drawing 
upon itself the main force of the Ger- 

man Fascist, the aid of the Allies to the 
Soviet Union is so far little effective. 
In order to amplify and improve this 
aid, only one thing is required: That 
the Allies fulfill their obligations fully 
and on time.” 

While British and American Govern- 
ments were silent, American Ambassa- 
dor Adm. William H. Standley revealed 


he was coming home to discuss “coordi- 
nating to the utmost” the war efforts of 
the U. S. and Russia. 





European Theater: Warning 
During the first half of September, 
the R. A. F. revealed, it had dropped 





Above Stalingrad, a Relief Army Ground Forward 


5,000 tons of bombs during 10 raids on 
German industrial targets in Europe. 
The first few days of October saw more 
heavy raids. New two- motored British 
Mosquito bombers began bombing day- 
times on nearby targets. The Mos- 
quitoes can work with Flying Fortresses, 
which still show their mastery of the 
air they fly through: in one raid, a for- 
mation of Fortresses shot down 13 and 
perhaps more Focke-Wulf fighters with- 
out losing a bomber. Britain and Amer- 
ica have the equipment to raid German- 
held Europe day and night—if they have 
enough of it. 

That we soon will have enough was 
indicated in an American warning 
broadcast to France. The warning told 
Frenchmen living near factories w rork- 
ing for Germany to get out. The fac- 
tories, it said, were legitimate targets, 
but in formation bombing from great 
heights, some bombs may fall 1% miles 
short or over the target. 


RR 


Conquered Europe: Ferment 


Goering: “Starve.” To a hungry, re- 
bellious Europe upon which Hitler has 
been able to impose organizations but 
which he had been unable to organize, 
Reichsmarshal Hermann Goering gave 
another cause for revolt. Speaking at 
the Harvest Thanksgiving, he warned 
that all Europe mm starve before Ger- 
many. Said fat, full-fed Goering: 
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“It is my wish that the populatio), 
of territories placed under our car; 
conquered by us should not sufi, 
hunger. If difficulties of food su; 
arise due to measures by the enemy ' 
all should know: If there is hunge: 
no event will it be in Germany. Fr 
now on it must be the unshakeable { 
that the German workman and th 
working in Germany are supplied \ 
food the best of all.” 

Norway: 
fenses” 


Because of “criminal 
by citizens of Trondheim, whe: 
Germany is attemptin; 
enlarge an air base 
prominent citizens 
shot. Martial law was d 
creed along a 400- 
coastal strip. 

Denmark. King Chris 
is reported to have refused 
to permit Denmark to 
come a “model state” j 
Germanic confederat 
Riots occur between |: 
Danes and _ volunteers 
turning from fighting 
Russia. 

Balkans. While Ger 
Mihailovitch keeps N 
legions busy in Yugosla 
the puppet states of k 
mania and Hungary are 
ported at the verge of \ 
with each other over Tr: 
sylvania, of which German) 
took a large slice from Rumania to give 


to Hungary. 
Pacific: Out and In 


Out of Aleutians? United States 
troops in Alaska occupied the Andreano! 
Islands near the end of the Aleutiai 
chain, only 125 miles from Kiska, Jap- 
held base. That is within fighter pla ne 
range, and immediately the Army begai 
using not only Consolidated bombers 
and Flying Fortresses, but Lightnii 
(P-38), Airacobra (P-39) and Curtiss 
(P-40) pursuit planes against the enem\ 
Result: observation indicates that th 
Japs have abandoned Attu and Agattu 
Islands, and offer only weak resistanc 
to heavy bombing at Kiska. 

Retreat in New Guinea. In an almost 
unopposed advance, the Allied troops 
on New Guinea have pursued the Japs 
back along the trail from Port Moresby 
MacArthur’s men are now scrambling 
up over the Owen Stanley range—the 
aus impenetrable 





backbone of 
mountains which separates the Jap side 
and the Allied side of New Guinea 
from each other. 

Into the Solomons. The news from 
the Solomons is not so good. Japs con- 
stantly land more men by night on 
Guadalcanal Island, where our Marines 
hold the important airport and a strip 
of beach. Marine fliers shot down !! 
Zeros from a group attacking the air 
port, and dive-bombed a Jap cruiser 
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Stage Door Canteen 

ON: ALD NELSON and Paul V. Mc- 
1) Nutt washed the dishes. Helen 
Hayes greeted the boys at the door, 

1 peabugged with a sailor. On 
tage Walter O’Keefe was master of 
nonies for a show that included Ina 
Claire, Bert Lytell, Connee Boswell, 
Benay Venuta. There were two“ or- 
estras. Jackie Cooper, young film 
tar, played the drums and won ap- 
lause for his announcement that he 
yuld soon join the Air Forces. When 
Linda Ware, movie starlet, offered a kiss 
for each of the three services, the sailor 

t in line was bashful. “Send for 

» Army!” hooted the Army. 

Mw ashington’s Stage Door Canteen 

is open. Its first night it entertained 
2400 service men, dished out 3,000 

ndwiches—and all for free. 

New York’s Stage Door Canteen, the 
first, was a huge success. Helen Hayes, 
rst lady of the American theater and 
lirector of the Canteen project spon- 

by the American Theater Wing 

War Services, Inc., thought her native 
Washington ought to have a Canteen 
too. She came down to Washington 
months ago, blandished its theatrical 
nd social minds with the need for one. 
\ charmer at any time, Miss Hayes 
isily won her point. Show people are 
tab ly big-hearted. A swarm of Broad- 
ante brightlights moved in to help 
their Capital compatriots. They drew 

mm Washington workers too, Cabinet 
ficers to stenographers. In all, 1,700 
torked over the $1 assessment and be- 

me volunteer workers. 

The Canteen is housed in the old 
LaFayette Square Opera House (1895), 
later the Belasco Theater (1905) and 

ter still filed with Government desks 

filing cabinets. While volunteers 


Nelson and McNutt Were Bus Boys 








Acme 


Miss Hayes Greets the First Guest 


hammered and slapped paint, the or- 
chestra seats were ripped out to make 
room for tables and a dance floor. On 
the first balcony are the food bar, kit- 
chen and pantry, where you'll find 
Senators in bus boys’ uniforms. 

Not the least important spot in the 
Canteen, where a uniform is the price 
of admission, is the “Angel’s Table” in 
the balcony. Anyone can rent “An sel’s 

Table” for from $100 to $500 a night— 
and its occupant and his three guests 
will be the only non-working civilians 
in the place. Nightly overhead at the 
Canteen, expected to entertain 3,000 
servicemen every evening between five 
o'clock and midnight, is $400. 

Civilians did get one crack at the 
Canteen—a_ special pre-view Pound 
Party for which admission was two 
pounds of foodstuff or $2. During ten 
hours, more than 12,000 turned out. 

Along with a free show by celebrities 
and free food, service men get company 
at the Canteen. By far the larger ps art 
of the volunteer workers are the junior 
hostesses. They're the kind of girls the 
boys want to meet and dance with- 
the kind mothers are glad to know their 
boys are with. Ev ery hostess must give 
two references. She is registered with 
the FBI. The hostess is there to dance, 
sing and talk with the boys. But she is 
not permitted to leave the Canteen with 
a man at any time—nor to give her 
‘phone number. And if any service man 
forgets himself to the extent of babbling 
military information, the hostess is 
trained to shut her ears and steer the 
conversation into another channel. 

We thought you'd be glad to know 
that there’s a place for your boy to go 
when he hits W ashington. The word 
is probably spreading, by ship and 
plane, to the ends of the earth—free 
dancing, free food (and what ham sand- 
wiches!), free entertainment. “I’ve had 
an unfortunate encounter with a jitter- 
bug,” sighed Helen Hayes after open- 
ing night, “and he won.” We a 
the boy will remember it while he’s 
winning another contest elsewhere. 








Amazing way 
for “run-down” 
people to get new 


vitality... pep! 





A truly marvelous change can 
be brought about in miserable 
digestive complaints, under- 
weight, weakness, loss of ap- 
petite, by two important steps: 


1 — Promote the flow of vital 
digestive juices inthe stomach 


2 —Energize your body with 


RICH, RED BLOOD! 


If you are one of those unfortunates 
who have worked under a strain, 
failed to eat the proper foods, have 
been vexed by overtaxing worries, or 
have suffered with colds, the flu, or 
other illness ... yet have no organic 
trouble or focal infection ...and your 
red-blood-cells have become reduced in 
vitality and number... if your stomach 
digestion refuses to work properly, then 
here is what should help you! 

SSS Tonic is especially designed to 
bulld up blood strength when deficient 
... and to promote those stomach juices 
which digest the food so your body can 
make proper use of it in rebuilding worn- 
out tissue. These two important results 
enable you to enjoy the food you do eat 
... to make use of it as Nature intended. 
Thus you may get new vitality ...pep... 
become animated...more attractivel 


Build Sturdy Health 
that the Doctors may better serve 

our Fighting Forces 
Thousands and thousands of users have 
testified to the benefits SSS Tonic has 
brought to them and scientific research 
shows that it gets results—that’s why so 
many say “SSS Tonic builds sturdy health 
—makes you feel like yourself again.”’ At 
drug stores in 10and 20 oz. sizes.©8.8.8.Co. 


5.8.8. TONIC 


helps build sturdy health 
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Clare Boothe Luce 

NE week early in the 20’s big city 

dailies carried the picture of an 
18-year-old girl, wearing  aviator's 
goggles, about to take off from Syracuse 
Field, New York, in a rather rickety 
plane. The caption indicated that this 
youthful aviatrix was hazardously bent 
on distributing handbills over the city 
and state exhorting voters everywhere 
to “help make woman's influence felt 
more strongly in American politics.” 

Today, with inescapable logic, that 
same campaigner is fighting to make 
more strongly felt in American politics 
the influence of a woman—herself. She 
is Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce, author 
(Europe in the Spring), playwright (The 
Women, Kiss the Boys Goodbye, Margin 
for Error), journalist (practically ‘round 
the world as correspondent for Life 
magazine), and politico—the present Re- 
publican candidate for Congress from 
Connecticut’s 4th district. She has dis- 
carded the aviator’s Boggles for a pair of 
harlequin glasses, abandoned handbills 
and biplane in favor of the political ros- 
trum and the G.O.P. elephant. 

But it isn’t fair to imply that the Clare 
Boothe career began at age 18. Many 
an envious accomplishment had already 
been chalked up ere then, including the 
feat of graduating magnum cum laude 
from a noted Eastern preparatory school 
at barely 15, youngest in the school’s 
history, writing a cycle of poems about 
Woodrow Wilson, completing a course 
in shorthand and typing, spending a 
year in Europe, being refused admission 
to Columbia's School of Journalism on 
the grounds of being a mere child, and 
running away from home. That was 
when she took a job for two months at 
Dennison & Co. in New York making 
paper flowers. 

Clare Boothe was born on Riverside 
Drive, New York City, April 10, 1903. 
Her father was William Boothe, a vio- 
linist, son of the Rev. Dr. Boothe of 
White Plains. Upon her father’s death, 
she was taken by her mother to live in 
Old Greenwich, Connecticut. There her 
mother met and married the late Dr. 
Albert E. Austin, who later in life re- 
signed from the practice of medicine 
to serve two years, 1938-1940, as Con- 
gressman from the very Connecticut 
district in which Clare Boothe is now 
campaigning for election. 

Woodrow Wilson poems, paper 
flowers, and handbill bombardments to 
the contrary, Clare Boothe’s working 
career really began with a $20 a week 
job on the staff of Vogue magazine. Her 
enthusiasm for writing was less a love 
of journalism than a desire to do “some- 
thing about it.” The “it” in this connec- 





Acme 
Mrs. Luce: “Hard War, Happy Peace” 


tion was the always youthful ideal of 
righting the world’s obvious wrongs, an 
ideal which she has never outgrown. 
Her opportunity to do something about 
it in this medium was of course practi- 
cally nil at the start. But in 1931 she 
became an associate editor of Vanity 
Fair, and promptly began to give that 
publication a strong political flavor. She 
became managing editor in 1933 and 
resigned a year later to work as a news- 
paper correspondent in Europe. Then 
followed a period of book and play 
authorship, each piece a marked thrust 
at one or another evil, each successful. 

In 1940 Clare Boothe Luce took an 
active part in the Willkie campaign, and 
proved herself such an able speaker that 
she was inundated with hundreds of re- 
quests to address serious groups 
throughout the country. In April, 1941, 
she went with her husband to China. 
There she became exceedingly in- 
terested in the Far Eastern situation, 
particularly in relation to the United 
States. She returned as a Life corre- 
spondent to the Philippines that same 
year, leaving there only shortly before 
the fatal month of December. In De- 
cember she knocked off to write a short 
biography of Genereal Homer Lea, the 
military prophet who had foretcld the 
American-]apanese war 30 years ago in 
the Valor of Ignorance; and a movie 
about refugee children called Six from 
Coventry, now being filmed in Holly- 
wood. Then in February of 1942 Clare 
Boothe Luce left by Clipper for Africa 
and from there she went on into India, 
Burma and China, returning to this 
country in May. In fact, in the past 
12 months, she has travelled over 
75,000 miles as a Time, Life and For- 
tune correspondent. She was in Man- 
dalay the day after it was razed by 





PATHFINDER 


Japanese bombers; visited the Ame: 
Volunteer Group, the Flying Tige: 
Kunming, China; and was with GC 
Stilwell’s forces when they were bon 
in Maymyo; spent some time in ( 
with Generalissimo and Madame C} 
Kai-shek, and in India with Ge: 
Brereton; and visited the Libyan F; 

Her present campaign for Cong 
Mrs. Luce calls her “greatest O} 
tunity to date to ‘do something ab 
it.” Beyond a doubt she is the 
talked-of runner in this year’s race 
— Hill. New York’s Daily \ 

has dubbed her the 38-B candida 
blonde, beautiful and brilliant—a n 
name which was soon contrasted by 
other political writer contending | 
“the historic standard for Congressic 
candidates is much more like hb 
baggy and bumbling.” In writing 
her candidacy the notably G.O.P. \ 
York Herald Tribune wrote: “In cont: 
to the obstructionist tactics which {: 
tured Republican strategy in Congress 
before Pearl Harbor, we sense now an 
encouraging swing of the pendulum in 
support for victory. One (of the 
signs of this swing) is the eloquent and 
significant speech of Mrs. Clare Boot! 
Luce. . No one to date has spoken 
more clearly for her party.” 

The speech referred to was Mrs 
Luce’s keynote address at the Connecti- 
cut Republican State Convention 
Hartford last month. In it she offered 
her outline for a G.O.P. victory pro- 
gram: 1)‘ ‘cooperate fully with the Fed- 
eral Government in each and every one 
of its plans and programs for waging 
war, and “support the Commander-in- 
Chief in all his final decisions”; 2) con- 
sider it “the hard but solemn duty of the 
Republican party to criticize all the 
Government's policies,” on the grounds 
that “only fools or Fascists think 
there is any conflict between patri: 
criticism”; 3) “see to it that the tv 
party system survives.” Her chief cri 
cism of the administration was that i 
was talking a “hard” war while attemp* 
ing to fight a “soft” one. 

Mrs. Luce pledged her party’s wo: 
and acts both to the living and the de 
—“To those who do not see, but w! 
also are listening. To the spirits of 
those killed at Pearl Harbor and aft: 
our pledge is this: They shall not hav 
died in vain. We pledge them total \ 
tory, which is not only the total def 
of their enemies but a just and fruitfu 
peace and a better world for their chil 
dren.” Her concluding words wer 
“We have promised the ivi ing and dea 
a hard war but a happy peace.’ 


Mrs. Luce is married to Henry 
Luce, editor of Time, Life, and Fortu 
with whom she lives on King Street 
Greenwich, Connecticut. She i is a me 
ber of the Episcopal Church. By 
former husband, George T. Brokaw, s!i 
has one daughter, Ann Clare, now 
sophomore at Stanford. 
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pipefuls of fragrant 


ecto Ee PRINCE ALBERT 
sxe ot Prince (ie am IS MY REAL HOBBY. 
cs 4 THAT FRAGRANT, 
MELLOW, BITELESS 
TOBACCO THAT TASTES 
$O RICH, YET SMOKES 
SO MILD. RA. IS SO 


EASY ON THE TONGUE ! 


JESSE’S HOUND Docs [£m a j 

scent the game quick, but "2... ie ; MY FAVORITE HOBBY 
the best gz in J ’s life . 3 “ 

hh whee te aut Place — IS PA. ITS BETTER 
Albert’s rich aroma from 


2 PA. “makia's” snoke, 7 i TOBACCO... MILDER, 


“Prince Albert’s mildness 


ki fort — kee 
aul diencen Tiles alten ¥ COOLER, BETTER-TASTING. 


emsmtaee an: THE CRIMP CUT LAYS 
T, SM | RIGHT FOR FAST, EASY, 


RIGHT, SMOKE RIGHT!“ 
NO-SPILL ROLLING 


Prince Mlberr 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 


MODEL RACING AU- 
TOS that go 90 miles an 
hour put lots of excitement 
in Dick Buerth’s spare time. 
But Dick gets the real thrills 
from those swell pipe-loads 
of Prince Albert. “It’s no- 
bite treated,” says Dick, 
“the good taste and fra- 


grance get through muldly.”” 


““THE RICH YET 
MILD PIPE-SMOKE’” 
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i 
ia tion of the Golden Rule in business. 
ot 
4 all over America. He believes in thrift. 
4 y the thrifty way.” 
+ 


diate 


otra events have not shaken my 

faith in the ultimate triumph of 

. Freedom and Justice, for I was reared 
by parents whose faith in God and be- 
lief that right will triumph eventually 
is too deeply ingrained in me to doubt 
its final victory. 

I do emphasize the words “ultimate” 
and “final,” for I am not at all sure we 
may not have to pass through a period 
of great trial. I am of the opinion we 
are in prophetic days, when for a time 
Evil is to hold sway and apparently to 
override the Good. 

We have been told plainly that such a 
state would exist and I believe we must 
accept these conditions and possibly 
greater tribulations as part of the 
world’s destiny without losing faith that 
in due time Right will triumph over 
Might. As long as we believe in the ex- 
istence, in the justice, and the Holiness 
of God, we cannot believe otherwise. 

A manager recently wrote me that the 
times tend to fill everyone with pessi- 
mism. That should not be so. We should 
recognize them for what they are—times 
of tribulation, but not as an occasion for 
pessimism. Such experiences should 
cause us to examine our faiths and re- 
establish our convictions more firmly, 
resolving to acquit ourselves like men 
who have a deep and abiding faith that 
cannot be shaken by outward events. 

As long as we have faith at all in God, 
we must know that He is All-Powerful, 
that His Will for the world is Justice 
and Right and that eventually His Pur- 
pose will be established here on earth. 
Good emerges slowly, but we must not 
doubt its final victory. 

These are my convictions as to the 
world aspect in its relation to an Over- 
ruling Providence. 

As to our country, my faith in our 
America, in its people and in the 
“American Way of Life,” is unwaver- 
ing. America is the greatest country 
on earth—not because it is our country, 
but by comparison with other countries. 
Its founding I believe to have been 
Divinely ordained and that God ‘has a 


_ FAITH UNSHAKEN— 


” 
: By J. C. PENNEY, Chairman of the Board, J. C. Penney Stores 
re (Forty-Seventh in a series of Guest Editorials written especially for PATHFINDER.) 


AMES CASH PENNEY, frequently called “the man with a thousand partners,” 
is one of the story-book characters of modern America. Born in Hamilton, Mis- 
souri, son of a Baptist preacher and farmer, his success story centers on the applica- 


Starting in a modest, side-street store in a 


W yoming mining town in 1902, his business today includes 1,600 and more stores 
His slogan is, “The American way is 
Penney prizes highly a letter he received recently from Secre- 
tary Morgenthau, thanking the entire organization for its War Bond sales record. 
In July alone, Penney stores sold $8,422,553 worth of war bonds and stamps. 
Mr. Penney’s hobby has been raising fine Guernsey cattle, and he is a member of 
many cattle and agricultural societies. 
Endeavor movement, and as a member of the Advisory Council of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America. He is a Mason and a Shriner. Married 
and father of five children, Mr. Penney lives in White Plains, N. Y. 


He has been active in the 


mighty mission for this country among 
the Nations of the world. 

America was founded by our fore- 
fathers in prayer, in faith, and in the 


heroic spirit of sacrifice. Lives of com- 
parative ease in their own country 
might have been theirs had they been 
willing to surrender their convictions. 
They chose the hard right rather than 
the easy wrong and were ready to lay 
down their lives for freedom to worship 
God according to the dictates of their 
consciences. They underwent grievous 
hardships; many did lay down their 
lives; and throughout the nation’s his- 
tory when the occasion has made neces- 
sary, their descendants have paid the 
supreme sacrifice upon its battlefields 
to preserve these principles of freedom. 

In the immortal words of Lincoln: 
“It is rather for us to be here dedicated 
to the great task before us that 
this nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom—and that the Govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for 
the people, shall not perish from the 
earth.” 

Man’s first instinct is the protection 
and security of those he loves. And 
this doctrine of freedom of enterprise— 
not in business alone but in the profes- 


Penney Sayings 
@ Retail stores live and grow 
only if they fill a real need, because 
nobody would patronize them other- 
wise. When a retail business pros- 


ne. it is proof positive that that 
yusiness, that store, is doing a good 
job for its customers. 

@ If you would succeed in busi- 
ness, be friendly. 


@ Every man owes it to his family 
to make the best of himself. 

@ If you would rest, do it at life’s 
other end. 

e@ If you can, hold next Sunday 
for your mother. 

@ Thrift will buy victory. To 
dedicate ourselves to thrifty living 
is not too high a price to pay for 
victory. 
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sions and on the farm—has made 
country the richest and most pow 
nation on earth. 

Yes, our country is great. It c 
have been mightier than it is had 
some throughout every period of 
history retarded its growth by gr 
corruption in high places, petty p 
sanship in crucial periods and by i 
vidual selfishness. Selfishness, of co. 
is the festered spot in every evil s 
tion—world, national or individual 

As a Nation, and as individuals, 
fate will be determined by our ch 
of the hard right or the easy w 
Softened by comfortable living in « 
going periods, our spiritual and 
physical muscles tend to become flab 
We need reversions to difficulties to 
toughen us up. Periods such as + 
present are testing times. The ha: 
they become, the more determined 
should be not to be swept aside by t!: 
fears and doubts that bedevil 
world. We must return to the rig! 
principles in our thinking, in our beli: 
and in our practices, putting aside ne; 
tiveness and self indulgence. 

If there is one truth that life teac 
all of us, it is that difficulties, uncerta 
ties and risks are the true breed 
ground for men. It is in times like t! 
present that the mettle of all of u 
being tested, and, out of that testi 
those will survive who can rise to d 
culty and drive forward with confide: 

No matter what lies ahead, we n 
carry on to the best of our ability, d: 
our utmost from day to day, each in « 
own niche. In such times those \ 
are too soft, who lack the courage 
stamina to strive, slacken effort. | 
men tighten their belts, throw 
weight into the harness of their d 
activities and pull with all their mi 

Let us choose for ourselves the h 
right. If individuals in sufficient num 
will gird themselves and play their | 
as men, our America will be made s 
for its own people and will stand a 
beacon light of Hope to this war-t: 
and war-weary world. 
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Sugar and T. B. 

Tuberculosis may be encouraged, or 
its cure retarded, by a diet rich in carbo- 
hydrates. A low carbohydrate, high 
prote in diet speeds its treatment. Such 


were the findings of Drs. Benjamin P. 
Sandler and Rudolph Berke, published 
by the American Review of Tubercu- 
losis. The two young scientists, now 
lieutenants respectively in the Navy and 
Army Medical Corps, made their study 
of diets and diseases while on the staff 










Science Facts 


( NE ancestor of the machine gun 
was the Chinese repeating cross- 
bow, developed before 1600 and last 
sed in battle in the Sino-Japanese 
| War of 1895. Its magazine held 20 
rrows, and the stock had two 
rooves so that two arrows could be 
ured at once ... @ There are at 
ist 2,000 industrial uses for am- 
\onia, from hardening steel surfaces 
to cleaning clothes to making mili- 
| tary explosives. As synthesized for 
ommercial production, ammonia is 
one part nitrogen chemically com- 
bined with three parts of hydrogen 
@ The average human heart 
beats more than two and a quarter 
billion times in a lifetime of 60 years 
@ Electronic, or “magic eye, 
| tubes 1 in industrial smoke- 
| tubes are usec 
stacks to give an automatic warning 
| when too much smoke is ow ere 
| meaning that fuel is being wasted. 
























New York. 


Montefiore 
‘y had previously reported the effects 
( cachghindieate vs. protein diets on sev- 
| other chronic ailments. 
In all of them, Lieutenants Sandler 
Berke found a common disorder 


Hospité al, 


faulty metabolism of carbohydrates 
dy use of sugar) brought on by a 
itbohydrate- rich diet. A person who 
s to turn sugar into energy properly 
) fails to get a proper supply of oxy- 
n, the body’s major fuel. This w eakens 
against a number of ills 
hich the flesh is heir to but commonly 
ercomes. 
\ low carbohydrate, high protein 
et restores the blood sugar to more 
rmal levels,” the researchers state. 
ere is a reason why a high intake 
carbohydrates (sugar) prevents its 
per use. The body gets its sugar 
m the liver, which manufactures a 
cial form of sugar called glycogen, 
stores it for use. The liver manu- 
tures it most efficiently from carbo- 
lrate components of proteins. 
This fact is tied in with another. Rest 
‘fective in treating tuberculosis - be- 
ise glucose and oxygen go into heal- 
instead of into moancul uw effort. 


defenses 


“Several biochemists,” say the research- 
ers, “have long suspected the existence 
of a highly reactive form of glucose 
(sugar) which they labeled gamma- 
glucose. The ev idence for its existence, 
while indirect, is stron 

Drs. Sandler and Berke suspect that 
the glucose made by the liver is gamma- 
glucose, which reacts strongly with 
oxygen. When large amounts of carbo- 
hydrates are ingested, “there is a rise 
in blood sugar due to the influx of exo- 
genous (ready-made) glucose.” But 
since ready-made glucose does not react 
sO readily with oxygen, “the organisms 
will consume less oxygen”—therefore, be 
weaker to resist attack and heal less 
readily. 

To test their point, Drs. Sandler and 
Berke fed their patients a diet rich in 
proteins and low in carbohydrates. Such 
foods as bread, cereals, potatoes, sugar, 
pancakes, noodles and ice cream were 
avoided entirely. Instead they got broth, 
fish, meat, eggs, milk, fruit, vegetables. 
Of 10 patients “with advanced pul- 
monary tuberculosis suitable only for 
custodial care,” five responded so well 
they could be returned home; two 
healed enough and gained enough 
strength to be prepared for surgery; 
three are still in the hospital and “stead- 
ily improving.” 





MOVIE WORLD 





The Major and the Minor a 
mount): When a big girl, say Ginge 
Rogers, dresses in a ‘little girl's ales s 
to ride half-fare from New York to Iowa, 
then hides out in the Pullman compart- 
ment of a young major (Ray Milland) 
who is an instructor at a boys’ military 
academy, look for complic: itions. It re 
sults in a come -dy-romance of delightful 
double entendres, but all within “good 
taste. The major puts up the minor for 
the trip, takes her to the academy and 
sets her loose among a pack of young 
wolves in cadets’ clothing. They make 
passes, try to steal kisses by te lling how 
they took Sedan. The m: ajor “teaches’ 
Ginger the facts of life with moths as 
example s, while the minor interferes in 
his love affair and eventually becomes 
competition to his fiancee, Rita Johnson. 

e °o °o 


Across the Pacific (Warner Brothers) 
A spine-tingling thriller of spies, un- 
sheathed steel and situations, starring 
Humphrey Bogart, Mary Astor, and Syd- 
ney Greenstreet. Director John Huston 
has done something new with melo- 
drama. He has made his story hang 
on characterization. For an hour and 
a half you wonder whether Bogart, 
Army Intelligence Operative, will stoop 
to treachery; you find it hard to decide 
just where Greenstreet, Japanese agent 


masquerading as a_ professor, stands. 
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Why Paint? 


Calumet Liquid Plastic Coating 
Lasts Years Longer 


Unusual beauty! Amazing strength! 
Apply like paint to interior walls, wood- 
work. Outlasts ordinary paint many years. 
Dirt cannot penetrate coating —washes clean 
as a dish. Beautiful pastel colors in three 
finishes. Attractive gloss finish for kitchen, 
bath. Unexcelled for Exteriors. Fills cracks, 
seals against rain, wind, dampness; prevents 
dry rot. Insulates, water proofs surface. Dries 
elastic ...expands, contracts with weather... 
holds its bond, retains its strength. No crack- 
ing. No peeling. Guaranteed. Liquid plastic 
used in war,industry. Now sold direct to user. 
For long-lasting beauty, refinish your home 
now. End constant repainting. Write at once 
for details. 

CALUMET PLASTIC CO., Dept.C ™ 
4734 Calumet Ave., HAMMOND, IND, 


A ——aEeE—_,, 
| MAKE ® PHONE OvIES 


SHS id 


Tire, gas restrictions will keep people 
home. We furnish everything: talking 
picture projector and finest pictures. 
Cash in on this opportunity. 
Write Southern Visual, 

Dept. F-1 Memphis, Tenn. $ 
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LOOSE DENTAL PLATES 


RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME $i 


NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX 
RELINER, a plastic, builds up 
(refits) loose upper & lower den- 
tures. Really makes them fit as 
they should without using powder. 
Easily applied. No heating required. 
Brush it on and wear your plates 
while it sets. It adheres to the 
plates onlyand makes a comfort- 
able, smooth and durable surface 
that can be washed and scrubbed. Each application lasts 
for months. Not a powder or wax. Contains no rubber 
or gum. Neutral pink color. Sold on a MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. Not sold in stores. Mail $1 directly to us 
for generous supply, brush and directions DENDEX 





CO., Dept. 36-X, 2714 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
pay $1.00 plus postage. 


STOP Your Truss 


Cc .0O.D. tf you prefer, 











Worries! 


Why worry and suffer any longer? 
Learn about our perfected inven- 
tion for all forms of reducible rup- 
ture in men, women and children. 
Support fitted with automatic air 
cushion assists Nature in a natural 
strengthening of the weakened 
muscles. Thousands made happy. 
Weighs but a few ounces, is incon 

spicuous and a No stiff 
springs or hard pads. No salves or 
plasters. Durable, cheap. Sent on 
trial to prove it. Beware of imitations. Never sold in 
storesor by agents. Write today for full informationand 
Free Bookon Rupture. All correspondence confidential. 


BROOKS COMPANY, 220-4 State te St, Marshall, Mich. 


2° '0U STOP TOBACCO? 


Banish the craving for tobacco as 

thousands have. Make yourself free 

and happy with Tobacco Redeemer. 
Write for free booklet telling of in- 
urious effect of tobacco and of a 

tment which has re- 
lieved many men. FREE 
BOOK 


30 Years in Business 
193 Po is 193 Caytes m, oe Lents, | mae 






C. E. Brooks 
Inventor 


THE NEWELL COMPANY 








BARGAIN CATALOG 


*BOOKS 


Old-time favorites 
Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, His- 
tory, Scientific, ete. Supplying schools, colleges, libraries 
and thousands of individual customers. Send pestcard 
today for our new 1943 catalog, “Bargains in Books.”’ 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 106 


564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ilinoi® 


Look 10 to 15 Years Younger 


Why worry because you have wrinkles, 
lines, baggy eyes, double chin, = 
ging muscles or other age signs? 
amazed! Send $1.25 for a full month's 
supply of LATTA-CREAM. Money re- 
funded if not entirely satisfied. 
LATTA-CREAM 
SOS Sth Ave., (Dept. PA- 9) New York 


FRE 


25,000 books of all pub- 
lishers listed in our 48th 
Annual Bargain Catalog of 320 pages 


latest “best sellers.’ 
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FARM 


Harvesting Forest Products 


So great is the demand and so many 
are the needs for wood that wood has 
become a critical material, and a definite 
scarcity has developed. Lumber re- 
quirements for the current year have 
been estimated at 39 billion board feet, 
as compared with the average produc- 
tion of 25 billion for the 1936-40 period. 
Most is for war use; only 16 billion feet 
going to civilians, which represents a 
reduction of one third over what they 
got in 1941. Fuelwood requirements 
are estimated at 75,000,000 cords— 
which represents an increase of 15 per 
cent above the average. That much 
wood is equal in fuel value to a million 
carloads of coal. 

Many are the uses for wood in the 
vast war program. For ae and 
crating of supplies for the armed forces, 
Lend-Lease and other shipments 8 bil- 
lion board feet are required. Wood has 
been substituted for steel in sub chasers, 
mine sweepers, and torpedo boats; 
veneer and plywood have replaced light 
metals in aircraft; wood and paper 
boxes have been substituted for burlap 
bags. Wood is also required for ship 
timbers, gunstocks, mine-props, cooper- 
age stock and tannin extract, for which 
bark is also used. 

In the single field of pulpwood the 
annual need is put at more than 15,- 
000,000 cords—for paper, plastics, 
rayon, containers and similar products. 
This is nearly double the average peace- 
time requirement, and it is expected 
that 2,250,000 cords for this need will 
be supplied by imports. The bulk of 
the lumber demand went for last year’s 
cantonment construction program. Lum- 
ber production for the first eight months 
of this year has shown a drop. Great 
— are still required, though, for 
the housing program. Completion of 
a “pre-fabricated city” of 3,000 homes 
at an ordnance plant in Indiana has just 
been announced in which the rain gut- 
ters are of wood and the walls are of 
plywood. 

Certain sizes and grades of wood 
have become quite scarce, and diffi- 
culties of transportation (three quarters 
of the lumber output is moved by truck) 
together with a shortage of labor have 
made production increasingly difficult. 
It is expected that this year’s output will 
fall short of needs by from 4 to 6 billion 
board feet. 


TT 


Farm Briefs 


@ The market for mules and horses 
is quran 5 and at the first of October 
the animals were selling for $10 a head 
more than two months before. Mules, 






































Mexican Victory Harvesters 








_" aid in California’s San Joaquin 
river delta beet harvest, the 
Farm Security Administration and 
the Mexican Government recruited 
500 workers. Here I. N. Robinson, 
Jr. (center), of Stockton, shows Mexi- 
can youths the technique of harvest- 
ing sugar beets. This is merely one 
way in which our Ally, Mexico, is 
coming to our aid in the wai. 























































generally, bring more than horses be- 
cause of their strength and stamina. 


q The egg drying industry has in- 
creased 40-told since 1940, while the 
number of plants grew from 18 to 85, 
“with an annual capacity of 300,000,000 
pounds.” 


q With the signing of the price con- 
trol law and the issuance of anti-inflation 
orders prices of wheat, rye, and corn 
fell off about a cent a bushel. while 
oats, soybeans and rye lost fractions of 
a cent. 


€ As one remedy for the shortage of 
farm workers Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard advocated a big migration of 
farmers from small hilly farms in the 
East to big rich Middle Western farms 
which are in danger of lying idle next 
year. He estimated there were 2,000,- 
000 farm families which might profit- 
ably move. 


@ The Agriculture Department is 
continuing its program of buying cover 
crop seed (winter peas, vetch, crimson 
clover, ryegrass, etc.) in the Northwest 
and distributing them in the cotton and 
tobacco South, where they are offered 
to farmers in lieu of payments under the 
conservation program. Said the De- 
partment: “It has been estimated that 
25 pounds of cover crop seed planted 
in the South will produce nes crops 
to replace 300 pounds of nitrate of 
soda.” Use of cover crops in the South 
has increased by 50 per cent within a 
year. 


@ The orange crop for the 1942-43 
marketing season is expected to be 
slightly larger than last year’s. 
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Are Patents Suppressed? 


Who has not heard some “wise guy 
with a knowing air, say something like 
this: “You know, there’s a fellow dj 
covered a way to make an auto o; 
truck run more than 100 miles on on, 
gallon of gasoline, but the auto mak 
and the big gas companies got togethe: 
paid him five million dollars Fo 
patent, and then put it away on ic 
They knew if it got put to work it woul 
just about ruin their business.” 

Such stories have circulated for ma: 
years, so the National Association 0; 
Manufacturers finally got the Nation! 
Conference Board to make an inv: 
gation. After questioning hundreds 0} 
inventors, engineers, patent lawyers and 
others likely to know about such thin, 
the Board reported finding no instan 
of a useful invention suppress: 
Thomas Edison testifying before a C 
gressional committee a good many ye. 
ago stated that he had heard mai 
charges that corporations buy valuab| 
inventions to suppress them, but, | 
added, “no one cites specific cases.” I: 
said he did not know of a single cas: 

The Board found many instances in 
which patented inventions were neve: 
used, for various reasons, but no cas: 
where one was deliberately “put on thi 
shelf.” Sometimes inventions have to 
wait for a market, as Edison’s electri 
lamp had to wait until houses wer 
wired for electricity. Many inventions 
are found to be not as practicable as di 
vices already in use. There are dozens 
of patents for lawn mowers, for i 
stance, which are inferior to the lawn 
mowers we now have. Some inventors 
in their research find two or three ways 
of solving their problem, and patent all 
of them, later using the best. 

But the main reason patents are un- 
used is the inventor's lack of capital t: 
manufacture and market. It took $200.- 
000 to put a practicable typewriter on 
the market at a reasonable price. Mor 
than $1,000,000, it was reported, had 
to be used for research and develop- 
ment before the Diesel locomotive was 
ready for competition. Most inventors 
need financial help, which is sometimes 


hard to find. 


—— 


Business Briefs 


q Two big tire and rubber com- 
panies announced that they were reac\ 
to start quantity production on a “war 
tire” which will be good for 10,000 
miles, if not driven faster than 35 m.p.h. 


q Production of distilled spirits i 
July last, exclusive of a portion on which 
the Government withheld data, was 
7,967,800 proof gallons, as compared 
with 9,088,000 gallons in July, 1941. 
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Under the Dome 

\ weekly Washington 
etter—just one of the 

many new features of 
£00d old PATHFINDER! 


d Sane Moral Values 
: Remember that PATH- 
‘TINDER winnows out 
e cheap, the lurid, the 
‘ensational—gives you a 

eekly with a balanced 

ration of REAL NEWS. 


ENEW NOW! 
\lthough your present subscrip- 
n may be paid several months 
ead—-even a year or more—you 
1 come close to assuring your- 
h self of PATHFINDER every week 
ts ‘or the duration of the war at our 
esent low rates by renewing now 
‘or three years at $2 and save one 
lar, or, better still, five years 
$3 and save two dollars. 
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RENEW NOW! | 
SAVE *1.00 or 72.00 


ao 


USE THIS MONEY SAVING COUPON 
NOT GOOD AFTER NOVEMBER 30th, 1942 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 017 


Enclosed is $ for PATHFINDER for years. 


Check whether NEW or RENEWAL 
NAME 


Street or R F. D. 







ay ee ee ee : . State 












































































No “General Winter’ 


ERHAPS one reason for the Rus- 
sians’ successful stand against Hit- 
ler, besides their courage and their effi- 
cient generalship, is their realism. The 
Jast winter did help the Russians; this 
winter probably will too. But the Rus- 
sians are not basing their hopes on it. 
They know that winter is a mere condi- 
tion of war, as is summer. Men still do 
the fighting. A recent Moscow broad- 
cast made this plain. It said: 

“The Germans are going to fight in 
the winter. They have been prepar- 
ing for this all along, and are prepar- 
ing now. It is no use counting on 
General Autumn and General Winter. 
That is not the way to help us down 
here . . . The point is not to let the 
enemy take advantage of the situation, 
not to wait for his blow, but to antici- 
pate it by a mighty preventive blow 
of our own.” 

We believe there is a lesson for us in 
those words. Fortunately, we have al- 
ready begun to heed the lesson. 

Up to a little while ago, too many of 
us—and by that we mean those in Wash- 
ington particularly—were befogged by 
the notion that we had this and that on 
our side. We had time on our side. We 
had production on our side. We had 
money on our side. We waited on Gen- 
General Election. 

There are signs that this spirit is 
passing—that we no longer wait on Gen- 
eral Winter or General Election, but are 


beginning to strike mighty preventive 


eral Winter—or on 


blows.” 

The Baruch Rubber Report and the 
appointment of a Rubber Administrator 
was one such favorable sign. 

The President’s anti-inflation speech, 
Congress’s quick passage of the desired 
legislation, and the appointment of Jus- 
tice Byrnes as Economic Czar is another 
good sign. 

But there are other matters on which 
we still wait for General Winter. 

The most serious is the question of 
manpower. We must decide whether 
to draft 18- and 19-year-olds. We must 
establish a parity of manpower between 
agriculture, war plants and the armed 
forces. 

It is getting late to strike a preventive 
blow here. We must decide soon. We 
must not wait for General Winter—or 
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Summers in The Buffalo Evening News 


General Winter Works for Those 
Willing to Work With Him 


for General Election either. 

The President said the country was 
ahead of Washington in its feeling about 
the war. Well, the war is too big a job 
for us to stop while Washington moves 
into step. Let Washington catch up 


with us. 
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“Standsit” 

HE new “standsit” seats tried out 
‘te the streetcars and buses in Wash- 
ington are 18 inches apart instead of the 
usual 28 to 32 inches, so they accomo- 
date more passengers at a sacrifice of 
comfort. 
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These seats are typical of accoy 


nm 


dations in general brought about |, 
war conditions It is no longe: 
to “take thine ease, eat, drink 
merry.” It is a time of more 
and greater sacrifice—of doing m 
consuming less. By half-sitting « 
standing these passengers are 
plishing things on the home fron: 
are economizing on _ transp 
helping save rubber and critical 
The attitude of these stand 
sengers—mentally this time—is 
on a level with that of the who! 
front. About two to one voted j 
of the innovation. They prefer 
because more people could be ac: 
dated. But about one-third fav: 
old-style seats, even if fewer w: 
commodated, while a handful s 
would rather stand than to ha 


But as our difficulties and t 
crease the spirit of cooperation i 


ing. Privations will strengthen 
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In Australia 

ERHAPS some American 
P are worried about the lack 
forts and conveniences for their 
the “Land down under’—in that 


desert island-continent below thx 
tor known as Australia. 


Well, it appears that Aust 
things that a soldier not only ne: 
likes, and the Army’s Quart 
Corps has arranged to feed and 
officers, soldiers and nurses with 
It is hand 
it saves cargo space in ships. 


at hand in abundance. 


As for food, there are said to bh: 
supplies of beef, pork and lamb 
are oranges, bananas, lemons 
in the north, where it is warm: 
apples, grapes and all kinds of ten 
zone fruits grown in the coole: 
There are surpluses of all the 
grains and vegetables. 

In the matter of clothing, A) 
is the greatest wool-producing « 
in the world, and there is wool a-; 
There are cotton mills, too, and th: 
increasing output. American s 
are getting, Australian-made, 
thing from overcoat to socks 
nurses are outfitted with eve 
from raincoat to cotton khak 
Americans were surprised to 
many products and such wide ma 
tures on a distant island-contin 
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Speaking of increased prod 
the Census Bureau reports th: 
crop up nearly 50 per cent o 
average rate. 
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READERS WRITE 
__cnnssitilitiimentinnmnsascasiasans 


Swearing 








| have been reading every article in 
Readers Write” in PATHFINDER about 
wearing. 1. am now in my eighty-fifth 
id have learned many things in some 
years, and something in every one 

‘and yet I must admit, I am not 

ough educated to see any sense in 


y 


Isaac Myers 
Ontario, Calif. 


Indianan Eads 

\ few weeks ago you made a statement 
PATHFINDER which was in error. In 
article on Missouri you mentioned 
natives of that state among whom 
e James Buchanan Eads. Eads 
rm and reared in Lawrenceburg, In- 
in 1820, not in Missouri. He may 
ed in that state when he built the 
St Louis bridge but was not a native. His 
ice was less than 25 miles from 
| am living. You might as well con- 
Edward Eggleston a native of New 
suse he lived there later in life. 

O. M. Given 


nce, Indiana 


Talk” 


of us women selfishly talk too 
d leave a wrong impression about 
in general. I believe I can say 
ontradiction, that the great ma- 

{f women have never written a letter 
agazine, but they love a constant 
recipes, household hints, and pat- 
1 mean to have it. My husband 
ids me an occasional PATH- 
K recipe or household hint, and I 
I like the Woman’s World page. 

Inez Kerr 


“Let Women 


\ tshvalle, Tenn. 


Amateur’s Viewpoint 
mention of Mr. James Caesar Pet- 
September 26 issue, reminds me; if 
people, care not enough for music 
rt amateurs or to play it ourselves, 
not care enough for it to support 
fessionals. If sports and arts get too 
ted, interest gets lost in them. 
ition is lost in them when there 
arbitrary rules as to how, when, 
they should be performed. Our 
tion for them is their life blood. 
sionals are worthy of their hire, 
other workers are. But amateurs 
ir place, too; many a professional 
ed in as an amateur. An amateur 
vholly a professional’s competitor 
many of us will prefer to patron- 
day a professional unless the ama- 
friend or relative. Most all of us 
I believe, rather have the per- 
present in person, but that cannot 
be done. It is better to have re- 
t too “canned”) music than none 
yway, the public is going to have 
what it is really determined to 


J. W. Cheney 


ter, Conn. 


Compulsory Voting 
1 word from an old subscriber. 
ssue of October 3rd a “Readers 
ote endorses compulsory voting 
e writer knows of no one else who 
s this. Let me say that the Seven- 
\ssembly District Democratic Club 
endorsed this idea, proposed by 
dent, Mr. Ernest G. Webb. 
in your September 26th issue you 








speak of the Father’s Day idea having 
originated in Washington. Let me add 
that another great idea started there—the 
Elderbloom Club for older folk. Several 
clubs have been formed along the Coast, 
and we are working on the idea of having 
a national Elderbloom Day, the first Sun- 
day of October, on which older people will 
be feted. Our Oakland Club had an Elder- 
bloom Day at Treasure Island in 1939 and 
1940. The oldsters, most of them eighty 
and ninety, entertained’ an audience of 2,- 
500. 

Mrs. Teresa Motheral, 

President Oakland Club 
Oakland, California 


“It is Easy” 

Have taken your magazine for a short 
time and like it. Today when I found the 
lines called “It is Hard” on the last page, 
I wondered why it couldn’t be headed “It 
is Easy.” So long we have heard the 
lovely, joy-bringing things are hard to do 
when really they are easy, so much easier 
to do because they bring happiness when 
other things bring unhappiness. If people 
could always hear how much easier it is 
to do the things that make for a fuller life, 
I think they would soon believe it. 

Mrs. Grace Taylor 
Port Angeles, Wash. 
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HE die was now cast; I had passed the 

Rubicon. Swim or sink, live or die, 

survive or perish with my country was my 
unalterable determination. 


—JOHN ADAMS 


Not he who has little, but he who wishes 
for more, is poor. 
—SENECA 


What skillful limner e’er would choose 

To paint the rainbow’s varying hues, 

Unless to mortal it were given 

To dip his brush in dyes of heaven? 

—SCOTT 
o © ° 

Hath not the potter power over the clay, 

of the same lump to make one vessel unto 


honour, and another unto dishonour? 
—ROMANS 9: 21 
° ° ° 
With her mouth she was eloquent, 
As if to her ear an angel bent, 
Whispering her that she might say 
The word which wipes all tears away. 


—D. G. ROSSETTI 
A thought would wander like a free bird 
over his features, flutter in his eyes, light 
on his parted lips, hide itself in his 
wrinkled brow, then utterly vanish away. 
—IVAN A. GONCHAROV 
© © oO 
The world will never starve for want of 
wonders; but only for want of wonder 
—G. K. CHESTERTON 
o Cc o 


Come live in my heart and pay no rent 
—LOVER 
For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: “It might have 
been!” 


—WHITTIER 
° °o ° 

I kant consieve a more despikable objek 
than a proud and arrogant man; he makes 
me think ov an old Tom Turkey Trieing 
tew git mad at a red flannel pettycoat on 
a clothes line. 
JOSH BILLINGS 











=~ SIMULATED 


MEN’S DIAMOND 
RING 


SEND NO MONEY 


As long as our supply laste 
you may obtain one these 
handsome simulated diamond rings 
for only $1. Thestoneis flashingly bril- 
liant, approximately i-carat size and is set in the 
HEAVY ‘“‘prosperity’’ mounting. Choice 14-kt. yellow 
gold finish or white gold color effect. If you wear one 
of these rings your friends will surely think you are 
“in the money,” for it is hard to tell this ring from 













a genuine diamond costing many 
GUARANTEE times more. Be the first in your 
neighborhood to own a ‘‘pros- 
Wear ring 10 days, perity’’ simulated diamond ring 
if not pleased re- | Looks like a million. SEND NO 
MONEY. Just send us name and address 
turn and get your and ring sise Pay postman $1 plus 
money back. postage If you send cash with order 

we pay postage Order now 

HAREM COMPANY 

3@ Church St#. New York 


Dept. Z191 


Beware Coughs 


from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
derinflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 
PERMADENT 
(Reg. U. 8, Bert. Office) 


FOR YOUR 
LOOSE PLATE 











Money 
Apply Permadent at Home 


thick reliner or messy 
renewed every day or 
Holds your 


It is not a temporary, heavy, 
powder. Does not have to be 
every few months. It is there to stay 
plate up in its original position so firmly that food 
cannot get under it and cause offensive breath. Guar- 
anteed Method. Just pay postman $1 plus a few cents 


sostage. 
poses’ PERMADENT COMPANY 
Dept. J—Box 3224 St. Paul, Minn. 


‘3.50 TRUSS FREE 


Pay No Money now or ever for it you get 


our $3.50 truss just for try- 
ing a Doctor’s Invention for reducible rupture. 
rhis invention is different. Has no leg straps 


elastic belts or leather bands. Woldsrup- 
ture Up andin. Easy to wear. Gives entire 
satisfaction in most cases. Sent on 30 Days 


Trial along with our FREE $3.50 Truss. 
Write— PHYSICIANS APPLIANCE CO. 
9076 Koch Bidg.. 2906 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 





ASK US 


For Our Lowest Money-Saving Price on All 
Magazine Subscriptions 
PATHFINDER _ WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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MINNESOTA— 


Gopher State Delivers Mighty War Punch 


Minnesota, long at the forefront of 
the U. S. for its farm land, its vacation 
land, and its rich natural resources, is 
now delivering many a mighty punch 
for Uncle Sam on war’s home front. Of 
course the bulk of those natural re- 
sources and the farm and dairy products 
are serving war needs, but what not 
every Easterner—or mid-Westerner, for 
that matter—fully realizes is the tremen- 
dous amount of war goods being manu- 
factured in the Gopher State. 

War contract lists have not been pub- 
lished for some time, but a glance at 
those for Minnesota of two years and 
more back reveals an abundant variety 
of machines, equipment and materials, 
and called for in impressive quantity. 
Here are some items: blankets, oxygen 
tents, grinding machines, gloves, rail- 
road cars, targets, portable generators, 
electric furnaces, trousers, woolen un- 
dershirts, shells, mattresses, dental sup- 
plies, fire control instruments, foot 
bridges, overcoats, barbed wire — 
lets, pontoon equipment, gun sight as- 
semblies, pei wa paint, wall tents, 
laundry equipmertt, locomotives, avia- 
tion badges and silver qualification bars, 
refrigerators, periscope sights, ladles, 
potentiometers, field jackets, anesthesia 
apparatus, oil cans, flint paper, masking 
tape, steam driven winches, lumber, 
caps, rivet coolers. 

The state has several large ordnance 


plants, a big naval reserve aviation base, 
a number of sizeable Army training and 
reception centers, civilian pilot training, 
a state-sponsored glider program, large 
shipyards in operation and more a-build- 
ing, and a great naval training school. 
Several of the U. S. Army’s most im- 
portant special training operations are 
underway in this state. And this is but 
touching the high spots. 

Minnesota’s United Nations salute is 
impressive] 

a 


Minnesota Firsts 

% Minnesota was the first state to 
elect a woman to the clerkship of its 
supreme court—Grace Kaercher, of Or- 
tonville, elected November 7, 1922. 
She was the first woman elected to a 
state office in Minnesota, and was sev- 
eral times reelected. 


% Minnesota was also the first to 
have a woman take charge of its budget. 
This was Jean W. Wittich of Minneapo- 
lis, who served as Budget Commissioner 
of the State from March 16, 1931, to 
May 16, 1933. 


% The first U.S.-made incubator for 
infants was used in Minneapolis Sep- 


tember 8, 1891. 
% The Gopher State can boast the 


first aerial ferry. This is a car sus- 





—In a Nutshell — 


Minnesota, nicknamed The Gopher State, 
has an area of 84,286 square miles and a 
census of 2,792,300 residents, thus rank- 
ing 11th in the Union by size and 18th by 
population. Its motto is “L’Etoile du Nord” 
(The Star of the North). Favorite song is 
“Hail Minnesota,” and favorite bird the 
American Goldfinch. The Pink and White 
Moccasin Flower is the state’s official 
bloom. 

Minnesota’s largest cities are twin met- 
ropolises of Minneapolis and St. Paul, with 

population counts 
of 492,370 and 
“287,736, respect- 

ively. St. Paul is 
the Capital. Alto- 
ether 15. cities 
ave populations 
greater than 10,- 
000. The counties 
number 87 and 
—_ a total one 
sed property value 
of more than $2 billion. 

Corn, wheat, and dairy products lead 
the state’s agricultural output. For more 
than 20 years Minnesota has been first in 
the nation in production of butter. Min- 
neapolis has the world’s largest flour mills. 
Besides wheat and corn; the state raises 
quantities of barley, rye, flaxseed, oats, hay 
and potatoes. Mining is of great import- 
ance, for there are rich beds of iron and 
large quantities of manganese. The state 





Minnesota 


produces some 60 per cent of all U. S. 
iron ore. Lumber is another leading natural 


resource, though this passed its peak in 


— with the cutting of two billion board 
eet. 

Harold E. Stassen is Governor of Min- 
nesota, assisted by a bicameral legislature 
of 67 senators and 131 representatives, a 
membership elected without party desig- 
nation. The senators are bended by Presi- 


dent C. Elmer Anderson, the representa- 





Rep. Maas Rep. Knutson 


tives by Speaker Lawrence M. Hall. The 
state is represented in Congress by Sena- 
tors Henrik Shipstead and Joseph H. Ball 
and Representatives August H. Andresen, 
Joseph P. O’Hara, Richard P. Gale, Melvin 
J. Maas, Oscar Youngdahl, Harold Knut- 
son, H. Carl Andersen, William A. Pit- 
tenger, and R. T. Buckler. 


Roll Call of the States 
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pended from a bridge over a ship canal oa 


ocr 
and carries gs 3% and autom os 

to and from Duluth and Minn, 

Point. It was put in operation Apri 

1905. 


% Carleton College, Northtfiie! 
Minn., was the first to establish , 
partment of biography. It was o: 
ized by Dr. Ambrose White Vern 
the college year 1919-1920. 


% In 1901 Minnesota became 
first state to pass an optometry bill. 


— 


% In that same year Minn 
passed the first state-wide compuls 
primary law. 


% The first whaleback steamer ty 
cross the Atlantic sailed from Duluth oy n 
June 11, 1891, with a cargo of grain fo, 
Liverpool. She was the S.S. Chari 

W. Wetmore. 


% The American Legion held 
first convention at Minneapolis Novem- 
ber 8 to 14, 1919. \\ 


% The first library to prepare a spe- 
cial children’s department was the Min- 
neapolis Public Library. 


% “The Way of the Cross,” built at 
New Ulm in 1884, is said to be the first 
religious hillside shrine in the U. S., Fai 
similar to those in European Catholi struc 
countries. Lt 


% The first railroad to connect Min- ote 
nesota with the West Coast was the we 
Northern Pacific in 1883. tg 


% The first shipment of Minnesota 
iron ore was made from the Vermilion ind 
Range in 1884. U 


rr 


Did You Know That— In | 
% The geographic center of North 


America is in Minnesota. 


% Minnesota’s 32,000-acre  Itaska 
State Park contains the source of the 
mighty Mississippi, discovered by Henr 
Rowe Schoolcraft in 1832. 


% The Gopher State contains more 
than 11,000 lakes. 


% In northern Minnesota is to 
found the only herd of caribou in tl 
United States. 


% Minnesota is a great lumber 
center, where there are still large virg" 
stands of white and Norway pine. | he 
state’s lumber production reached its 
peak in 1905 with the cutting of two 
billion board feet. 


% This state produces more butter 
than any other in the U. S. 


% In Minnehaha State Park, Mir * 
neapolis, is 53-foot high Minnehaha 
Falls, immortalized by Longfellow 
“The Song of Hiawatha.” 


Minnesota ( 
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News 


Civil Patroler 

nearby Alexandria, Virginia, 
Id girl pilot has been made flight 

of the Alexandria squadron of 
ivil Air Patrol, consisting of some 
lanes. Carol Hager Faith, lovely 
bride of a month, played with 
he a nes instead of mud pies, 
because both her parents are 
ie minded. Carol learned to fly 
7 and when she went to U. of Mich- 
\eronautical School she frequently 
el uted in her own plane. 
When illness halted her schooling 

‘ae ( took time out to recuperate, then 
A tained CAA commercial and in- 
- r licenses and began teaching 
t Beacon Field, Alexandria. It 

= a step to becoming a CAA 
instructor—and Mrs. Gregory 
5 th, for Gregory was another in- 
tor at Beacon Field. (He is now 
Faith, a naval aviator.) When the 
Civil Air Patrol was formed Carol got 
the ground floor with other civilian 
ts to carry out defense missions un- 
military command. ‘Today she is 
sota probably the youngest CAP flight leader 
, | ranks with a second lieutenant in 

\rmy Air Forces. 


a 20- 
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In the Right Places 

smart Washington is dressing in 

rather than quantity this war 

in. Clothes are not the frivolous 

treme styles that are here today 

me and must be replaced con- 

They are appropriate and effect- 

d what’s more they are wearable, 

1 many re-wearings. Washing- 

men are more than ever “chic” 

different” within practical limits. 

the smartest places, at fashion 

weddings, teas, constant new 

pop up. For instance, a street 

ie skillfully and tastefully blend- 

five different colors! Hand-chro- 

d “stocking caps” are news and a 

The iy is being given simply enormous 

its m severe black dresses, their only 

tion. (Yes, in spite of the purples, 

ias, cyclamens, champagnes, black 

strong as ever.) When you go 

ng your pin keep in mind those 

bangle- ~appei aring things that are 
fin- purses for “mad money.” 

\‘ladam’s head is coming in for its 

of attention. Long hair is piled 

la Antoinette; one bright flower 

as a hat; a chenille-dotted veil 

ses the face and is anchored to the 


sola 





WOMAN’S WORLD 


( Title Registered ) 


and Comment of Interest To Women 







hair by tiny velvet bows. The hats that 
arent big are mere nothings; a wee 
velvet sailor (purple is outstanding but 
be choosy about makeup shades with 
it) with the fabric doing loop-the-loops 
around the brim; a bit of a shiny black 
calot with gray plumes much in evi- 
dence; a curling ostrich feather concoc- 





Present for the President 


NE of the things which pleased 

the President mightily on his re- 
cent swing around the war plants 
was the number of women working 
in them—and their spirit. By the end 
of the year there will be 4,500,000 
women at work in war factories. Here 
pretty Peggy Johlfs, employee of the 
Federal Cartridge Corporation, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., presents to Mr. 
Roosevelt a clip of cartridges manu- 
factured at the plant. 


tion; bright red feathers in an “overseas” 
shape. They're not ridiculous, just femi- 
nine. One of the most amazing was a 
red and black feather skull cap rising to 
a peak where perched nonchalantly— 
a bird. 


TS 


Gleanings 


To have unused wool about the house 
these days of ingenuity is almost as bad 
as hoarding. Gather up those woolen 
garments that have seen their best days, 
unravel the yarn and rewind it on some 
sort of stiff form. Cardboard will do. 
If the yarn is very kinky plunge it into 
lukewarm water and rewind on the 
form. From there on you are the boss. 
We would suggest stamping a flower 
design on a calot or a pillbox hat and 
embroidering it in bright colored yarns. 
Ideas will tumble over each other when 
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you start to enliven last winters 
trocks with yarn. Nothing will make 
them gayer “and more youthful than 
brilliant, embroidered decorations. 


Daisies growing out of flower pot pock- 
ets, a cross-stitch border around a full 
skirt, a small flower pattern around the 
neck cut low and square, a shoulder 
plant vining down over the side waist. 
You see? A bag stitched to match will 
give your costume a professional finish- 
ing touch. While on the subject let us 
remind you not to overlook the possibili- 
ties in brightening a solid black dress 
in this way 





Menus for Meatless Days 

As the spectre of meat rationing looms 
larger on the horizon we begin to look 
around for substitutes for that staple 
food. Meat is a hearty dish so the foods 
that replace it on the menu will have 
to “stick to the ribs.” What a chance 
to try out new dishes! There are a num- 
ber of foods that are satisfactory meat 
substitutes and they can be served in a 

variety of ways. 

Usually we think of meat as our 
source of protein, the body tissue 
builder. It is one source, and furnishes 
about half our proteins, but it is also 
one of our best sources of niacin, supply- 
ing over half of that vitamin B-family 
protection against pellagra. Nerves, 
digestion and skin all rely on niacin. 
What other food values are found in 
meat? Present in lesser quantities than 
niacin are thiamine (vitamin B1), ribo- 
flavin (vitamin-B family) and iron. 

To include all these food values in 
the menu on a meatless day requires 
planning but, as a general rule, the 
meals which are planned for variety 
will include the necessary values. 

Protein is, of course, found in greatest 
abundance in the animal foods, but 
these are by no means the limit of the 
sources. Eggs, meat, cheese, poultry, 
fish, shell-fish are all good sources as 
are peas, beans, soybeans, nuts, peanuts 
and whole grains. It is important to 
remember, however, that vegetables 
must be consumed in a greater number 
and variety than meat for an equal 
amount of protein. 

Niacin is found in grain products, 
potatoes, green vegetables and fruits. 
Whole wheat bread and cereals are very 
good as are enriched bread and flour. 

For thiamine, look again to the whole 
grain foods, plenty of them. Add po- 
tatoes, dry legumes, eggs, leafy green 
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adults. These dishes are tasty, hearty 


cra 





vegetables. Many fruits also contain 
g y 





























thiamine. wholesome, and supply the yal aia 
ine ? , PPly alue oJ | 
Milk products, eggs, grain products, Are You a Heroine ? meat. flour; 
and some fruits and vegetables are effi- HE stock heroine of short fiction <aniiiaapiiamm ists ~~ 
cient sources of riboflavin while cereals, has undergone a change since the : . Di 
whole wheat flour, dry legumes, eggs, war. She is no longer just a poor Salt Fish Dish greas 
potatoes, leafy greens and fruits are rich working girl or a svelte lady of leis- Just about the best way to serve | strals 
a ure. She is “doing her bit.” Maga- fics ee ae 9 in tc 
in iron. , ; : nan haddie is scalloped. Try it 
. ' zine editor Leo Marguiles lists 15 ; . 4 d hour: 
By careful planning you will be able ec aA Ti ora ol dinner this week with baked potat 
$$ hese food values in the proper ee ee Ingredients: One pound Fi 
to assure these . . poor 1. U.S.O. hostess; 2. Society or home _angre = P snnan | 
amounts and dishes which were seldom girl conducting social events for serv- die; one teaspoon Worcestershire saice Chi 
served when meat was plentiful will icemen; 3. A WAAC (WAVE, WAF); two cups medium cream sauce; one ty- Ha 
become main attractions. The Bureau 4. Daughter of woman who chap- blespoon minced parsley; _ buttered ) - 
of Home Economics of the Department erons service parties; 5. Girls of social bread crumbs. “* | 
of Agriculture suggests these two menus group who act as dance partners for Directions: Cover fish with boiling st 
for days when meat is just something to servicemen; 6. Social service worker water, drain and flake. Combine jt 6 3 
talk about. in families of war workers; 7. Can- with the two sauces and parsley and ” ; 
a —_ . . : ; n 
Breakfast: Tomato or orange juice; a 8. Day cca , helper; pour into greased baking dish. Cove chicl 
rolled oats and milk; poached eggs on Rp attra hie wea < og” secure with crumbs and bake for fifteen min. 
, 10. Nurse’s aide; 11. Woman in Red ‘J = 
toast (whole wheat); milk; coffee. eekes ; utes, or until brown, at 375 degrees F 
, Cross Motor Corps; 12. AWVS wo- > > 
Lunch: Toasted cheese sandwich (whole Serves six. — 


man; 13. Laboratory assistant in war 





wheat bread); baked apple; peanut work; 14. Nutritionist conserving a 

cookies; milk. Dinner: Baked soy or foodstuffs on home front and teach- C . 

lima beans and tomato sauce; buttered ing others; 15. Club worker selling arrot Pudding 

green cabbage; grated carrot salad; hot bonds, or helping relief and defense This pudding caught our imaginatio: 

gingerbread; milk for children; coffee. organizations raise money. and it seemed good enough to be served 
Breakfast: Orange juice; whole wheat Are you a heroine? either to the family or to company so 

cereal with milk; toast (enriched bread); we are passing it on. 


milk for children; coffee. Lunch: Navy Ingredients: One cup chopped ray 
bean soup; whole wheat bread and but- souffle; baked potatoes; buttered spin- carrots; one-half cup honey, syrup o: 
ter; apple, celery and raisin salad; cocoa ach; bread (enriched) and butter; ice molasses, or one-fourth cup sugar and 
for all. Dinner: Tomato juice; cheese cream; milk for children; coffee for two tablespoons water; two cups raisins 


Fashion Newcomers 


4083—-A nice compromise between slacks and skirts—this culotte outfit for campus 
or war work. Sizes 12 to 20 and 30 to 38. Size 14, 3% yards 35 inch fabric and 1% 
yards for blouse. ‘ 

9124—Your beloved house frock—in a convenient front buttoned style. Sizes 36 to 
48. Size 36, 3% yards 35 inch fabric. 








9139—This panelled slip to underline the new slim silhouette. Sizes 34 to 50. 4213—This perky little girl style 
Size 36, 2%§ yards 35 or 39 inch fabric. is smart in one fabric or with con- 
4205—Your ‘‘good black dress’’ with long, molding bodice lines. Sizes 12 to 20. trast. Sizes 2 to 8. Size 6, 2's 

















Size 16. 344 yards 39 inch fabric. 
4171—So young—this new vestee-effect two-piece outfit with contrasting sleeves 
and collar. Sizes 11 to 17. Size 13, 23, yards 39 inch fabric and 1 yard contrast. 


yards 35 inch fabric and contrast 
view;. 154 yards and 34 yard con- 















Price of each pattern 16c (in coin). The new Fall and Winter Fashion Book 
is 10 cents. Address all orders to PATHFINDER Pattern Department, 243 West 
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sround; one-half teaspoon soda; one cup 
jour; one-third cup ground suet; one 
orange or lemon, juice and rind. 
Directions: Mix together well and fill 
creased cans two-thirds full. Use any 
“raight-sided can with holes punched 
in top. Steam for two and one-half 
hours. Serve with a sauce, if desired. 


Chicken for a Queen 

Having chicken for sister on her birth- 
dav because it is her favorite delicacy? 
She will call this her best birthday din- 
ner yet if you will dress up her favorite 
on this special day. 

Ingredients: One three-pound frying 
chicken, disjointed; one-fourth cup salad 


_——Needle Designs _— 


FOR IDLE MOMENTS 


125—Crochet this lovely chair set that’s edged with 
& Pineapple design filet crochet edging. Number 
ains full details. 


‘12l—Soft, cuddly toys for baby! Just two iden- 
eces will make the animals (not counting the 
A fine way to use up odds and ends from 
crap bag. Number contains full details. 


[00 


Complete 


Price of each pattern 16c (in coins). rv 


Instructions are included in each pattern. 
dress all orders to Needlecraft Editor, PATH- 
FINDER, 82 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y¥. 


a 


oil; two diced pimientoes; one diced 
green pepper; one small mashed garlic 
clove; two bay leaves; one cup canned 
tomatoes; four cups boiling water; bit 
of saffron if desired; pepper; one table- 
spoon salt; three tablespoons butter; 
one cup uncooked rice. 

Directions: Place in a kettle chicken 
that has been browned in salad oil; in 
skillet in which chicken was browned 
cook onions, pepper, pimiento, and gar- 
lic until onions are soft; add with toma- 
toes, water, bay leaves and seasoning to 
chicken; cover and simmer twenty min- 
utes. Into this mixture stir rice that has 
been browned and buttered and the 
cooked giblets and giblet broth. Again 
cover and cook one-half hour or until 
done. 


a 


Household Hints 


q Brown stains can be removed from 
the kitchen range with a cloth dipped 
will 


in turpentine. A little 


pressure 
help here. 


@ Don't forget that matching cur- 
tains and slip covers will make a room 


sprightly in spite of its age. 


@ Since quilts are expected to last a 
long time, sometimes become heirlooms, 
and entail quite a bit of work for even 
the simplest, use only new cloth and 
good, strong thread. 


q Although plywood is an excellent 
base for linoleum it is not satisfactory 
as a flooring material. 


@ Furniture for a man’s rodm is ap- 
pearing in bleached and limed finishes 
rather than in the dark oak which used 
to hold sway. 


HERE’S THE SECRET 


OF ACHIEVING A SLEN- 

DER FIGURE WITHOUT 

STARVING OR LABORI- 
OUS EXERCISES 


VITAMIN CHART 
MENUS 


IMPROVE YOUR 
APPEARANCE 


Lose 10 Ibe. in 10 Days. The fatter 
you are the more you can expect to lose 
on this low-calorie diet. 
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s 
THIS BOOK can reduce your weight # 
and KEEP you slim—make sure you get * 
enough Vitamine—Improve your personal # 
appearance—Banish that tired feeling € 
and step up your Charm quotient. : 
Do you want to reduce without starv- , 
ing? you want to look and feel better ‘ 
while you are getting slim? Do you want 4 
to have zest, beauty and glamour? Then ‘ 
order this book now. ‘ 
, 

ft 

, 

, 


SEND 25¢ COINS OR STAMPS 
MAIL COUPON TODAY =—=> 
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YEARS OF SUCCESS 


EGGINE used same as Eggs 
in Baking and Cooking 

A pure food product of highest 
quality. Very_convenient and 
economical. Used by expert 
cooks. Positive Satisfaction 

Guaranteed. Always fresh. 10¢ 
ckage equals 1 dozen Eggs. 
rite today for 


TRIAL PACKAGE 10¢ 
AGENTS WRITE, NOW 


9 ot Here is your chance to make money 

A by saving money for others. Most 

satisfactory product you could pos- 

sibly sell. People are delighted and 

repeat steadily. Send today for our liberal private 

agents’ proposition. This is a sure winner, especially at 

the price that eggs are now. Build a big volume quickly. 
We show you how. 


Send 10¢ for trial package and FREE Literature 


CHARLES T. MORRISSEY & CO. 
4417 W. Madison St., Dept. 4, Chicago, Illinois 


To Relieve Bad 
Cough, Mix This 
Recipe, at Home 


No Cooking. So Easy. 


You'll be surprised how quickly and easily 
you can relieve coughs due to colds, when 
you try this splendid recipe. It gives you 
about four times as much cough medicine for 
your money, and you'll find it truly wonder- 
ful, for real relief, 

Make a syrup by stirring 2 cups of granu- 
lated sugar and one cup of water a few mo- 
ments, until dissolved. No cooking needed 
it’s no trouble at all, (Or you can use corn 
Syrup or liquid honey, instead of sugar 
syrup.) Then put 2% ounces of Pinex (ob- 
tained from any druggist) in a pint bottle. 
Add your syrup and you have a full pint of 
medicine that will amaze you by its quick ac- 
tion. It never spoils, lasts a family a long 
time, and tastes fine»—children love it. 

This simple mixture takes right hold of a 
cough. For real results, you’ve never seen 
anything better. It loosens the phlegm, soothes 
the irritated membranes, quickly eases sore- 
ness and diMcult breathing. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven in- 
gredients, in concentrated form, well-known 
for its prompt action in coughs and bronchial 
irritations. Money refunded if it doesn’t 
please you in every way. 


Big Saving. 


Soldiers — Sailors Lt 
LIKE PATHFINDER 


THEY’LL APPRECIATE A GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 


EAT? GET SLIM 


DAY MIRACLE DIET 
- . Pounds in 10 Days 


for BEAUTY, CHARM and 
~ SEK A 


—yes really — PPEAL 


ray Than OW 2 SQUARE HAEALE A OT 
LIGHTMING VITAMIN CALCULATOR 


eo sue coLonne COUNTING TARE 
as aseanatooy DET WARACLES 


PATHFINDER READER'S SERVICE 
Pathfinder Bidg. 

Washington, D. C. 

Please send me copies of The 
New Way to Eat & Get Slim for which 
I enclose 25c per copy. 
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NEWS _ IN 


BRIEF 





U. S. at War 


Army-Navy “E” pennant was awarded 
to some 45,000 Chrysler employees in 
recognition of the cutting of assembly 
time of Bofors anti-aircraft cannon from 
450 hours to 14. Under-Secretary of 


the Navy James V. Forrestal, returned 
from a tour of the Southwest Pacific, 
told of the yeoman service of the Bofors 
in bringing down Jap pe ae bombers 

. Asc 


at Guadalcanal. ool for U. S. 





wok. he . - 
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Acme 


New Lexington: Plus More Air Admirals 


Army officers has been set up in Britain 
by Lt. Gen. Eisenhower, commanding 
the European theater of operations. 
Privates and non-commissioned officers 
recommended for promotion on their 
records will attend. . . While the fleet 
arm of the Navy was rejoicing over the 
launching of the new Lexington, air- 
craft carrier replacing its namesake lost 
in the Coral Sea Battle, officers of the 
air arm were receiving quick promotions 
in line with the growing importance of 
that branch of the Navy. Along with 
the promotion of Rear Admiral John H. 
Towers, commander Air Force, Pacific 
Fleet, to the rank of vice admiral, some 
seven air captains were advanced to 
rear admiral Army launched a 
newspaper advertising campaign to 
urge boys of 18 and 19 years to enlist. 





National 
Although WPB has stopped all gold 


production in the country to make men 
available where more are needed, the 
Treasury will continue to buy foreign 
gold. . . Within limits of the immigra- 
tion laws the U. S. will admit French 
refugee children whose parents have 
been returned to Germany from France 
. . . Ten were killed and eight injured 
in the crash of a plane at Botwood, 
Newfoundland. Army reports indicated 
the plane with 37 aboard, fell into the 
Atlantic. Attorney General Biddle 


officially designated the German-Ameri- 
can Bund as the “Spearhead of the 
Nazi fifth column in America” and be- 
gan a nation-wide drive to revoke citi- 
zenship of naturalized former members, 
class them as enemy aliens and intern 
them. With work the rule of the 
day and each assigned his own duty, 
nearly 3,000 American civilians interned 
by Japanese in Manila have set up a 
self-governing community with health, 
fire and police departments. 


a 


People 

Speaking at a forum in New York, 
Viscount Lord Halifax, British Ambas- 
sador to the U. S., told the assemblage 
that the finish is probably far in the 
future, but Germany has lost its “start.” 
Our growing production and morale, he 
said, are factors pointing toward vic- 
tory, while Hitler, already stripping fac- 
tories and farms for men, will soon have 
to choose between military or industrial 
effort. Insisting that there be no 
seating segregation and that the hall be 
open to her for future concerts, colored 
contralto Marian Anderson accepted the 
invitation of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution to present a con- 
cert in Constitution Hall, Washington, 
for the benefit of war relief. In 1939 
when the DAR refused Miss Anderson 
the use of the Hall Mrs. Roosevelt re- 
signed from the organization in pro- 
test. Returning to Washington by 
Army transport from Brisbane, Australia, 
Lt. Gen. Henry H. Arnold, chief of 
Army Air Forces, was decorated with 
the Distinguished Service Medal. His 
crew received the Air Medal. Gen. 
Arnold, whose mission to the Southwest 
Pacific was undisclosed, said: “Our 
fighter planes are doing a splendid 
job. . . Our bombers in the South 
Pacific are in a class by themselves.” 
Gen. Arnold’s flight set a record of 35 
hours 53 minutes. . . Sam B. Freedman, 
in scrap business in N. J., was fined 
$1,000 by a Georgia Superior Court 
Justice for sending an agent into the 
state to recruit negro laborers. Agent 
was charged with “decoying, enticing 
and transporting labor out of the state.” 


rr 


Foreign 


Fuel restrictions in U. S. and Britain 
will leave householders far better off 
than those in Nazi Europe where sup- 
plies will range from two-thirds of the 
requirements to no coal at all. . . Sev- 
enty-year old Edouard Herriot, French 
Republic statesman who was 3 times 
French Premier, now a critic of the 
Vichy regime, was placed under house 
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arrest in Lyon by national police. _ I 
Germans were reported to ha Pl 
cuted 217 Croats in Yugoslavia 
death of a German during a parad 
British Navy’s present success j ; ' V 
ming German subs which cy, wm day 
less quickly than before indi 
navy men that efficiency of Gora 
U-boat crews is deteriorating. . | ¢;,. 
tistics from Greece, showing ie - 
other startling facts that 7 out of + , 
ies born die of malnutrition, m: 
food shipments allowed through | 
country are not sufficient to 
life. In Iceland plans ar 
pending close of war hostilities, 
ness its hot springs, where water ; 
scalding the year round, to heat home; i 
and business houses. The Am: 
Army’s largest hospital in Iceland js 4). 
ready heated by the hot spring: 
Prime Minister Mackenzie Ki 
Canada announced a Cabinet shake- 
filling three vacancies. Three Q 
representatives were appointed I 
store equality with Ontario. No chan 
of policy is expected “Uni 
Germanica,” a German organization j 
Argentina, made a collection for a birth- 
day present for their Fuehrer. Unt 
the committee investigating anti-Argen- 
tine activities stopped the show 
planned to present Hitler on his 50! 
birthday with a jeweled crown 
posedly worn by Attila, King of the 
Huns in the fifth century (see cut 
Quoting “military quarters,” DNB 
official German news agency, broadcast 
“The fight for Stalingrad has chang: 
Said DNB: the “strategic objective ha 
been achieved,” making mass infant 
attacks unnecessary. Heavy 





units and bombers will add the “! 
ing touches,” it continued. An 





Attila’s Crown: But Not for Hitler 





ment of this possible retreat is 
niscent of the German withdrawal! 1 
Rostov when the heat of Russian 
sition gave the Nazis cold feet. | 
sands of Hitler’s troops and tanks have 
been lost in the Stalingrad seige 
Alleged chaining of British p: 
taken by Germans at Dieppe b ig t 
threat from Britain that a Nazi \ 
chained for every British prison 


shackled. 
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What similar figures would show to- 
, cannot, of course, be disclosed. It 
» to say only that every man and 

n in employed by the company has 

‘ ‘part in the companys war pro- 
In the offices, the executives are 

. ving to keep up with the flood of 
s emanating from Washington and 

is other war industries, and to co- 

ordinate and speed the filling of them. 

For the Army, this company is pro- 
g every conceivable kind of radio 
adio-like equipment. It is building 

nt t searchlights whose beams stab the 


Acme 


800 Billion Candle Power Searchlight 





n the constant hunt for enemy air- 

It is turning out parts for 75-mm. 

howitzers that combine great strik- 

wer with a high degree of porta- 

It is furnishing X-ray equipment 
examining prospective soldiers. 

For the Air Forces, General Electric 

ted, developed and is now manu- 

turing almost all the turbo-super- 

ers that enable our warplanes to 

who-knows-what heights. It de- 

ped and is producing gun turrets. 

pioneered the development of cabin 

chargers, which make it safe for 

n to fly higher without benefit of 

il oxygen equipment. And it is 

out a hundred and one other 

s, such_as instruments, controls, 

erators, radios, lamps. 

‘ the Navy the company is manu- 

ig the gigantic power plants used 

! our warships for illumination, 

g pumps, operating turrets, hoists 

inches, and turning, elevating, 

g and firing the guns. In addition, 

y's demand for electric-propul- 

pparatus, such as the geared 

e drive, is so great that G.E. alone 

't fill the bill. Construction of a 

» turbine of the size now in opera- 

n the U.S.S. North Carolina re- 

s the use of between 600 and 700 

ings by designing engineers, the 











services of more than 4,000 skilled en- 
gineers and workmen, and the machin- 
ing of many tons of steel. The reduction 
gears alone require the machining of 
parts to tolerance of one ten- thousandth 
of an inch. 

For war industry, G.E. is building 
the electrical apparatus required in mass 
production—turbines, generators, trans- 
formers, sub-stations, motors, welding 
equipment, wiring and lighting And to 
help move the vast tonnages of freight 
from city to city and port to port, it is 
constructing diesel-electric locomotives 
and turbines for our merchant marine. 





RELIGION 





Poll Prayers 

Is public prayer at the polls, in the 
attempt to influence an election, illegal? 
Not if the prayers are conducted at least 
50 feet from the polling place, ruled 
Kentucky’s Assistant Attorney General 
Guy Hardman. The question came up 
in Se ptember elections during w hich six 
Kentucky counties went dry. One anti- 
prohibitionist leader complained: “We 
were up against an uncontrollable trend. 
Women prayed at the polls.” 

Said Hardman, in his opinion: “The 
object of this praying doubtless is for 
the purpose of influe ncing the voter and 
holding out to him some condemnation 
in the next world for his action, yet if 
the praying was done 50 feet from the 
polls it would be permitted. I do not 
think it can be considered intimidation 
because no force is applied. Whether a 
voter is influenced by this praying at 
the polls depends a good deal on the 
voter. Besides, unless you could estab- 
lish that praying (alleged intimidation) 
affected the result, it would not invali- 
date the election.” 





Geographic Tabloid 





NORTHERN RHODESIA 


Location—British South Africa. 
Population—1,376,325, of whom 9,900 
are Europeans. 


Area—290,320 sq. mi., extending 


north from the Zambesi River to the 
Belgian Congo and Tanganyika. 
Government—Became Crown Colony 


Governor is assisted by an Execu- 
Legislative Council 


1924. 
tive Council and 
of 16 members. 

Governar—Sir John A. Maybin. 

Education—Both European controlled 
and non-controlled schools; also govern- 
ment schools for natives. 

Products—Maize, tobacco, wheat, cof- 
fee, cattle, timber, copper, zinc, cobalt, 
vanadium, gold, silver. 
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Kidneys Must 
Clean Out Acids 


Excess acids, poisons and wastes in your blood 
are removed chiefly by your kidneys. Getting up 
Nights, Burning Passages, Backache, Swollen 
Ankles, Nervousness, Rheumatic Pains, Dizziness, 
Circles Under Eyes, and feeling worn out, often 
are caused by non-organic and non- -systemic Kid- 
ney and Bladder troubles. Usually in such cases, 
the very first dose of Cystex goes right to work 
helping the Kidneys flush out excess acids and 
wastes. And this cleansing, purifying Kidney 
action, in just a day or so, ey easily make you 
feel a stronger and better than in ears. 
An tron cla uarantee insures an immediate re- 
fund of the full cost unless you are completely 


satisfied. You have everything to gain and noth- 
ing to lose under the money back guarantee so get 
Oystex from your druggist today for only 3 aC. 


CONTROL RUPTURE 


WITH THIS 


MODERN TRUSS 





Amazing Specific Point Control Feature 
Provides Greater Wearing Comfort 


and More Effective Holding 
— TWENTY DAYS TO PROVE IT— 
Write today to Capt. W. A. Collings, Ince 


Box 510J, Watertown, N. Y., for details of our 
successful plan for Curbing Reducible Rup- 
ture with Specific Point Control. Gets results 
where other trusses fail. No springs to bind 
no harsh pressure to dig in. Stays in fixed 
position on body, gives uplift to Rupture and 
grand support to back. Durable, economical, 
comfortable with secure holding. Write 
now—before you efore you put this paper | this paper down, _ 


GRAY HAIR 


NOW 


VITAMIN °° 


No dyes — No drugs— Hair grew out in PAY 

Natural Color in almost about out of ten 

test cases just taking one tablet Cal- 

clum Pantothenate Vitamin each day. 
Why pay $3.50 to $5.00 for the famous *‘Gray Hair 

Vitamin’ that gave such amazing results? 

SEND NO MONEY. J ust send nz ame and address. We will 
ship 100 10-mg. tablets (100 days’ su ply) genuine st and- 
ard quality Calcium Pantothenate Vien amin C.O.D. for 
$1.95 plus few cents postage. Guaranteed same quality as 
usedin National Tests or money back 


LILEE PROD. CO., 2017 S. Michigan Ave... Dept. 1070-8, Chicago, Ht. 


Misery ot 8 Gol 


Relieve itching caused by eczema, 
athlete’s foot, pimples —other itch- 
ing troubles. Use cooling, medicated 
D.D.D. Prescription. Greaseless, stain- 
less. Quiets itching fast. 35c trial bot- 
tle proves it—or money back. Ask 
your druggist for D.D.D. Prescription. 


RHEUMATISM 


ARTHRITIS - NEURITIS - SCIATICA 
Why continue to suffer the agonizing 
pains of these diseases when the usual 
remedies have failed? Learn about a 
new trustworthy, modern, non-sur- 
gical treatment method This mar- 
velous treatment is completely explained in the Ball 
Clinic’s FREE Book Write today No a aa 
BALL CLINIC, Dept. 6300, Excelsior Springs, 


ONTOLOGY 


Discover your true self. Acquire Mind Power, attract 
success and companionship through ONTOLOGY. The 
Science of Reality. Gain health, happiness, confidence, 
independence, security. ONTOLOGY solves problems, 
overcomes obstacles, promotes harmony, explains the 
Bible, answers prayer. Astounding revelations. Write for 
Free Booklet today. Might change your whole life pattern. 


ALEXANDER KEENE, DEPT. B-41, SEDALIA, MO. 





NO 
MORE 
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Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, seTl or exchange? Do 
you want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
a profitable business at home through the mails? 
Tell your story to more than two million PATH- 
FINDER readers. 

Classified Rates—30 cents a word; minimum 
10 words. Each initial and group of figures, 
as well as each part of the name and address, 
will be coynted as words. 

Address—cClassified Ad Dept., PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C 









BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





BECOME A FOOT CORRECTIONIST. Make up to 

$100 week. Easy Terms for home training. Arch 
support making alone offers rich rewards. Free Book- 
let. Stephenson Sys 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


DENTAL PLATES 


PALSE TEETH made from your personal impression. 
Low as $7.95 per plate. 60-Day trial offer. Work- 
manship and material guaranteed or purchase price 
refunded. Write today for Free partic impression 
material andillustrated cotelogs righton-Thomas Den- 
tal Laboratory, Dept. 1424, 6217 S. Halsted St., a 
cago. 
MEDICAL 
ITCH—Don’t scratch yourself to pieces! Instead, use 
Benbutane anesthetic balm. ts prompt, grateful 
relief from itching, burning, soreness of eczema, 
rashes, localized pruritus and other externally caused 
skin irritations is amazing. Benbutane’s anesthetic 
ingredients actually deaden superficial pain and soothe 
itchy skin. Tube with rectal applicator 75c tpaid. 
Send postcard for free sample. W. H. Cook Co., Inc., 
Dept. A, Watertown, N. Y. : dal 
URINARY BLADDER and Rectal Disorders and 
Treatment for the same are described in our new 
booklet just off the press. Write for it today. No 
Obligation. Devine Bros. Clinic, 918 Oak St., Kansas 
City, Missouri. ; i a 
SAVE DOLLARS—Clear sinus, stop throat tickling. 
Wonderful complexion secret, surprises in health 
and beauty aids—guaranteed. One Dollar, self-ad- 
dressed envelope. Mother, Granby, Connecticut. 
HERBS, THE PROVEN BLOOD CLEANSERS, remove 
excess acids, mucus. Ask folder. Herb Center, 
1334 F St.. San Diego, Calif. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PRETTY GIRL PICTURES, books, novelties. Somnete 
assortment $1. Catalog 10c. Wm. Braun, 353 ° 
47th, Chicago, Ill. Dept. 11. 
NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 


MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK As a Trained Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 
cago School of Nursi Dept. M-10, Chicago. 


OLD STAMPS WANTED _ 


I WILL PAY $100.00 EACH for 1924 lc gre Pranklin 
stamps, rotary perforated eleven (~~ to $1,000.00 if 
unused). Send 6c today for Large Illustrated Folder 
showing amazi Prices paid. Vernon Baker (210— 
P.A.), Elyria, o. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 
RS—PROTECT YOUR IDEA with a Patent. 
Secure ‘“‘Patent Guide’’—Free. No charge for pre- 
liminary information. Write CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN 
and HARVEY JACOBSON, Registered Patent Attor- 
neys, 237-K Adams Building, Washington, D.C.  __ 
INVENTORS—PATENT YOUR INVENTION. Secure 
book, ‘Protect, Finance and Sell Your Invention.’’ 
No obligation. McMORRKOW AND BERMAN, Regis- 
tered +. Attorneys, 102-C Albee Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 




















PATRIOTIC PLAQUES 
THE AMERICAN’S CREED in large, easy-to-read 

type with reproduction of U. S. flag in red, white and 
blue on heavy board with gold edges, size 7 x 9 inches, 
complete with hanger. Suitable for Home, School or 
Office. Makes ideal gift. Sent postpaid for 25c each, 
or 5 for $1.00. Pathfinder Reader’s Service, 24th and 
Douglas St.. N. E.. Washington, D.C. 


PERSONAL 


ASTROLOGY reveals health and vocation. Send $1 
with birthdate and year to Ethel Ruhadel, 5009 
Bellville Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Pictures returned the same 
day order is received. Sixteen guaranteed prints 
from any roll 25c coin. Or 8 prints and two plain 
enlargements or one colored 25c. 8x10 enlargement 
coupon given with each 25c order. Send your rolls 
today or write for free mailers and special pone 
sin. 


8 PROFESSIONAL 4x6 Enlarged Prints 30c. 16 ex- 
posure Rolls 50c. Argus rolls 4c per enlarged print. 

Mohart Film Service, West Salem, Wisc. 

JUMBO PRINTS, BIGGER, DECKLEDGE, Per- 
manent; try one order, 25c. Jumbo, Box 868P, 

Minneapolis. 














~SALESMEN WANTED 


SELL A WAR NECESSITY. Millions need an Easy- 

To-Operate-Themselves Income Tax Record Book. 

A natural for the times. For real profits now, write: 
Kkkeeping, Danville, Illinois. . 


SELF DEFENSE _ 


PROTECT YOURSELF FROM ATTACK in any emer- 
gency, with American Jui-Jits Brand new, easy- 
to-learn method shows how to tHfow stronger, heavier 
opponent; break holds; overcome threat of fist, club, 
knife, gun. 328 photos make every step clear. Sent 
postpaid on 6 day approval for $1.00. Publishers Book 
i 241 uglas Street, N. E.. W. ton, D. C. 


@ TOBACCO 
LOOK! k 


Higher quality smoking or chewing, four 
pounds, postpaid, $1.00. Riverside Ranch, Hazel, 
Kentucky. 











WASHINGTON VIEWS 


48 BEAUTIFUL LITHOGRAPHS. Large noramic 
views of world’s greatest Capital—White House, Su- 
preme Sourt, and all other important Government 
ngs and points of interest. These authoritative 
photographic presentations should be in every home 
and school. Makes nice souvenir, birthday or party 
gifts. Sent postpaid for 25 cents, stamps or coin. or 
5 copies for a dollar. Pathfinder. Washington, D. C. 





PASTIME and SMILES 





Brain Teaser 


A boat can go upstream a certain dis- 
tance in one hour and 20 minutes, and 
back in one hour. What is the distance 
if the rate of the current is two miles 
an hour? Answer next week. 

Answer to Last Week's: A certain 
number has been divided by one more 
than itself, giving a quotient of one- 
fourth. What is the number? Let X 
equal the required number. Then 
X/ X+1=%. Clearing the fractions, we 
have 4X=X+1. Thus 3X=1, and the 


number is 1/3. 
A 


Smiles 


A professor at medical school asked 
a student how much of a certain drug 
should be administered to a patient. 
“Five grains,” replied the young man. 
A minute later he raised his hand. 


Word Origins 


Lobby: From the Medieval Latin 
lobia, gallery or porch. It is a pass- 
age or hall of communications. It 
came to designate the persons, col- 
lectively, who frequent the lobbies 
of legislative houses to transact busi- 
ness with the legislators or strive to 
influence its proceedings. It is 
chiefly in the U. S. that the word 
means to urge or procure the pass- 
age of a bill by soliciting members 
of the legislative body. Since its 
strategic value caused the lobby of 
a legislative building to be chiefly 
used for this purpose, the practice 
and methods of persuasion of these 
persons became known as lobbying. 





“Professor,” he said, “I would like to 
change my answer to that question.” 

The professor looked at his watch. 
“Never mind, young man,” he said, 
“your patient has been dead for 40 
seconds.” 


“You have to take what you can get 
these days,” said the philosophic citizen. 

“Yes,” replied the weary one, “but 
some of the phone numbers I get are no 
good to me at all.” 


“What do you think will be the next 
men’s war style, after trousers without 
cuffs?” 

“Well, if I read the income tax bill 
rightly, it will be trousers without 
pockets.” 


He—“Do you have any potted gera- 
niums?” 

Florist—“No, but we have some very 
nice chrysanthemums.” 

He—“No, I must have geraniums. 
They’re for my wife.” 


PATHFINDER 


Florist—“I’'m sure she'd like the. 
chrysanthemums just as well.” 

He—“You don’t understand. They ,, 
to replace some geraniums I said I'd |.) 
after while she was away.” 


Prospective Tenant (nervous|\ 
“Don't you think this window is rat), 
small, in case of emergency?” 

Landlady: “There won't be any eme, 
gency. My terms are cash in advanc 


“You're looking fine, Walter. The, 
brisk autumn days are certainly brac. 
ing.” ° 

“Not only that, but I put on thi 
winter suit today and found a quarte: 
in the pocket.” 


Hubby (in early morning)—“It must 
be time to get up.” 

Wife—“Why?” 

Hubby—“The baby has fallen asleep.” 


“I know that Jenks wears a toupee 
but I’ve never heard him admit it.” 
“No, he keeps it under his hat.” 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circula- 
tion, etc., wired by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, and March 3, 1933. 
Of PATHPINDER published weekly at Washington 
D. C., for October 1, 1942. 


District of Columbia { ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Emi! Huria 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the President of the PATH- 
FINDER PUB. CO. and that the following ) 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a dai! 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by 
the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publishe 
editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, Emil Hurja, Washington, D. C. 

apnaeins Editor, Reed McRoberts, Washingto: 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation 
its name and address must be stated and also im 
mediately thereunder the names and addresses 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corpora 
tion, the names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or 
other unincorporated concern, its name and address 
as — as those of each individual member, must be 
given. 

Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington, D. O 

Emil Hurja, National Press Building, Washington, 


D. C. 
=," S. Jones, National Press Building, Washingt 


Mrs. Percy M. Bailey, 3111 Cathedral Ave., N. W 
Washington, D. C. 

Percy M. Bailey Estate, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Anna B. Seaton, Glencarlyn, Va. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) Second 
National Bank, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Annie Nor- 
ton, Shreveport, La.; Richard 8S. Norton, Jr., Shreve- 
port, La.; Record Publishing Co., Washington, D. 
Emil Hurja, Washington, D. C.; Sarah B. Maule! 
ae 2 Vt.; George D. Mitchell, 6215 Pine 
Branch d, Washington, D. C.; Z. G. Houck, Belle 
vue, Iowa; H. D. Hannon, Howard, Pa.; John S. Car!- 
son, Usk, Wash.; Mrs. Lillian A. Fritz, Grove Cit) 
Pa.; Dulcie Price, Nelsonville, Ky.; Wilmer S. Evans 
Frankford, Del. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, an& securit 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or In any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracis 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not ooptes upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issu? 
of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
twelve months preceding the date shown above is 
(This information is required from daily publications 


only.) 
EMIL HURJA 
(Signature of Publisher) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day 0! 
> . William H. Vincent, Notary Public 
(My commission expires March 16, 1947.) 
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HE other day we visited one of America’s inter- 
esting business leaders—]. C. Penney—in his office 
in New York. Faith in America’s future and the 
future of our people is deep in his thoughts. And 
what a story his very life tells—starting in 1902 

ittle mining town, in W yoming, and expanding to a 
al system of some 1.600 stores—the s aga of J.C. Pe nney 
es the answer to those whose faith in American institu- 
may falter. Still in the hands of its original founders, 
Penney success can well be attributed to the principles 
‘ich it was founded—the Golden Rule. 
Penney, hale and he arty, still finds time to visit his 
and maintains his interest in the people he considered 
st vital ingredients to his success—the customers. 


x * * 


Vhen things seem to get irksome, and we feel the pinch 
irtime shortages and discomforts, our mind goes back 
old yarn about a heavy day at an Alaskan roadhouse 
ar northern trail mz ny years ago. There were many 

lers, and the capacity of the stopping place was taxed 

s limit. The bunks were filled, and makeshift beds were 

ired on the floor. One traveler stretched out and his 

t protruding from the blanket were covered by a chair. 
ring the night, the roadhouse keeper, Mrs. McCarthy, 
ide the rounds to see if anything could be done for the 
mfort of the guests. 

Is there anything I could get you?” she asked the man 

the abbreviated blanket. He turned over, and replied: 


“Well, you might get me another chair.” 


_ S. = 


One of the most unusual war sidelights that we’ve heard 
me the other day from Captain Robert Bates, of the 
nited States Quartermaster Corps, just back from a “testing 
pedition” in Alaska His job was to test Army clothing 
| equipment under actual arctic conditions. So he went 
| spot on Mount McKinley, highest mountain in North 

rica, and there, at an altitude of 18,000 feet, he estab- 
ed his “laboratory.” 

Clothing of various kinds, shoes, parkas, sleeping bags, 
ll were tested. Shoes, interleaved or laminated with 
layers of felt, proved to be the warmest, under the 

arctic conditions. The coldest it got during his stay 
Kinley was 60 below and the warmest was pl: uin zero. 
One fine di ay, when the weather was good, Captain 
pes has a long record of mountain climbing in 
Asia and the Americas, took a few hours off and 
ed to the top of the mountain. Mt. McKinley has 
scaled but several times since its discovery and naming 
white men around the turn of the century. The first 
to scale it was the so-called Lloyd p: arty, which set 
rom Fairbanks, Alaska, back in 1909 or 1910. Then, 
re Browne, noted mountain climber, tried it a few 
later, and in 1912, Archdeacon Hudson Stuck, Episco- 
mission iry, headed an expedition that made what was 
lded as the first authentic conquest of McKinley. 
\t that time we were at Fairbanks, w orking on The Daily 
and ours was the privilege of “covering” both the 
ture of the expedition and its return. We had been 
round about Fairbanks that the Lloyd expedition had 

r climbed the mountain, but we knew two of the men— 
Taylor and Pete Anderson, both prospectors. They 
honest, straightforward men, and jt disturbed us—the 

they were treated about their mountain climbing claims. 
we asked our old friend, Harry Karstens, the guide of 

Stuck expedition, to watch for signs of the Lloyd party. 

In the spring, along with the word that the Stuck ex- 

tion had climbed Mt. McKinley, came a message from 

stens, saying that he had seen a 20-foot flagpole erected 


Between 
You and Me 
—and the Gatepost 


by the Lloyd expedition, still standing on the north crest. 

Karstens termed the exploit of Pete Anderson and Billy 
Taylor as the “greatest feat in the history of mountain 
climbing.” These two prospectors had in the space of 
several days climbed the steep icy ridges to the McKinley 









- summit and had carried a 20-foot flagpole to the top and 


erected it there. Five years later, it was still standing. 

So when we got Karsten’s wire, we started on a search 
for Billy Taylor. We found him in the Pioneer hotel, and 
never was a human being more pleased than he was at the 
information we ey, It lifted a burden from his mind. 

And here today, Captain Bates, on an everyday sort of 
jaunt, becomes one of that rare galaxy of individuals who 
have stood on the highest crest of the continent. 


= = 2 


We took in the final game of the baseball world’s series 
in New York last week. What a thrill it gives you to see 
two teams fighting it out in clean sport, and this game was 
a sure-enough thriller all the way through. And what a 
lesson it teaches us in courage and fortitude! For example, 
the St. Louis third baseman, George Kurowski, of Polish 
parentage from Reading, Pa., a lad who “never would make 
a baseball player.” That's " what they said of him as a 
youngster when he fell off a fence and cut his right arm 
so severely with glass that they had to take out two inches 
of bone. With a crippled forearm, the boy would never 
realize his ambition to be a big league player. Kurowski 
persevered, and last week his batting ability definitely helped 


to win the world’s championship for St. Louis. 


x wk * 


As England struggles with a turbulent India, we cannot 
but recall some of the comments of the Jate Webb Miller. 
distinguished foreign correspondent of the United Press. 
We traveled together in late 1935, returning from Europe 
on the old Manhattan, and during the journey he told us 
many of his observations, which later appeared in his book, 
I Found No Peace. 

Miller found Gandhi a devoted believer in the precepts 
of Henry Thoreau, American philosopher, and first to ex- 
pound the doctrine of civil disobedience. Miller told us 
in detail about Gandhi's point of view about the British. 

“In India,” said Gandhi, “we have the oldest continuous 
civilization in the world. We had a cultured civilization 
when Europe was inhabited by uncouth tribesmen. We 
do not want or need a European machine civilization. We 
want to be free to develop according to the genius of our 
own people. Our people are inherently simple folk and I 
want to inspire them to go back to their ancient simplicity. 
Modern mechanical civilization does not suit our people. 
We don’t want its machines, its cloth, its tobacco or its 
alcohol.” 

There, in a nutshell, is the doctrine of Gandhi, so far as 
his 350,000,000 Indians are concerned. And while war 
rages dangerously close to populous India, the hatreds and 
clashes of opinion mount. Where it will lead, who today 
is wise enough to know? 
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| THis BOOK MAY SAVE A LIFE! 


A LIFE THAT IS NEAR AND DEAR TO YOU 


ERE is a doctor book you can depend upon for thoroughly reliable advice. It was written }, 
24 world-famous physicians, working under the supervision of the editor of The Journal! o/ 
the American Medical Association. The Modern Home Medical Adviser contains more than 9 


pages. 


It answers questions concerning all the common infectious diseases, deficiency diseases. 


disorders of the glands of internal secretion—all the common, and even some of the extraordinary 


ilinesses that may develop in any family. 


It explains what to do in emergencies; describes 


symptoms of diseases, tells you what each condition is, why it exists and how to help it. It teljs 
you in understandable language what every intelligent person ought to know about scientitic 
medicine, hygiene, the human body, its illnesses, and how to maintain perfect health. 


EVERY HOME SHOULD HAVE A COPY OF THIS VALUABLE BIG DEPENDABLE BOOK 


900 PAGES—136 ILLUSTRATIONS 


The wealth of modern and practical advice which is gathered here in this single great 900-page volume is the work of some of 


the most outsanding American doctors. Every section is written by an eminent specialist. 
have ever had the helpless, hopeless feeling of not knowing what to do in an emergency— 
if you fear that you or your loved ones suffer from either real or imaginary ills—this book 
is one you will always want at arm’s reach. Here is knowledge which you, as the $9 49 
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PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 DOUGLAS ST.. N. E. WASHINGTON, D. c. 

Please send me (in a PLAIN container) the MODERN HOME 
MEDICAL ADVISER. I will pay postman $2.49 plus few cents 
postage, on delivery. If I am not satisfied with this book in every 
way after reading and using it for 7 days, I may return it to you 
and get my $2.49 back. 


Check here if enlosing $2.49 with coupon. In that case, 
we will pay all postage «charges. Same refund guarantee 
applies, of course. 


cents postage, 


Fully illustrated in detail. If you 


head of a family, should have! Im spite of rising prices, a limited number of 
copies are still available at the unusually low price of only . 


DOCTORS ARE NEEDED 
FOR WAR SERVICE 


The War Manpower Commis- 
sion wants 16,000 doctors this 
year and more next year. They 
will be called from many com- 
munities; so it becomes im 
creasingly important that each 
household have the proper in- 
formation to act intelligently 
in case of sickness or emer- 
gencies arising from any cause. 
This thoroughly reliable guide 
can be yours for less than the 
ordinary cost of a single visit 
from a doctor. 


ORDER YOUR 
COPY NOW! 


Don’t take chances. You know 
you will need this book sooner 
or later. Make this valuable, 
vital information yours now! 
Merely mail the coupon—with- 
out money—and the Modern 
Home Medical Adviser will be 
sent to you immediately. Pay 
postman only $2.49, plus few 


when he brings this book (in its 
PLAIN container) to your door. If, after reading 
it, and actually using it for 7 days, you do not 
agree that it is a necessity in every home, return 
it and we will refund your $2.49 at once. 


THE CHAPTER ON FIRST AID 
IS WORTH THE PRICE OF BOOK 
Semen MAIL COUPON TODAY a 
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